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INTRODUCTION. 

The decorative art of the Dakota has been treated in a preceding paper, 
in which brief mention was made of religious art, or that art in which there 
was a definite, unmistakable motive on the part of the artist to represent 
mythical or philosophical ideas. In this more serious art, a large number 
of designs may be characterized as "protective designs," because their 
presence or possession is in part a protection. The idea in a protective 
design seems to be a symbolical appeal to the source or concrete manifes- 
tation of a protective power. It is not easy to get the point of view and 
the spirit of the faith that make these designs significant, but from the 
detailed explanations of them some general idea can be formed. The 
descriptions given in this paper are based upon the statements of Indians, 
in most cases the executers of the designs. The attitude of the reader 
toward such a study as this is often that of concluding that the points of 
view set forth by a writer are universal in the tribe. This leads to a great 
deal of superficial criticism. In the opinion of the writer, any rejection 
of such study because one or two or several Indians deny all knowledge of 
some or all of the specific native accounts upon which conclusions are 
based, is absurd. We might as well test the artistic sense of a city by call- 
ing in one or two persons from the street. As a case in point, the reader 
is referred to the remarks of J. Owen Dorsey on the authenticity of Bush- 
otter's Double Woman .^ A great deal of the information received from 
Indians relative to religion is largely individual, and every ethnological 
field-worker must take the best of his material from the brightest men of 
a tribe. The object of this study has been to bring together ideas expressed 
by various individuals more or less eminent among their people, because 
all of these individual conceptions seem to have much in common. The 
data were secured by the writer when on Museum expeditions to the Teton 
and Yankton divisions of the Dakota. 



* Dorsey (Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 480). 
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SHIELD-DESIGNS. 

The circular shield was distributed over a large part of North America. 
A conspicuous part of the arms of Mexican warriors was "the round, small 
* target' worn by the * brave' on his left arm, and made of canes netted 
together and interwoven with cotton 'twofold/ covered on the outside with 
gilded boards and with feathers, and so strong that a hard cross-bow shot 
could alone penetrate them;*'^ but ** merely ornamental shields [were 
also] used and carried by warriors and chiefs on festive occasions only."^ 

According to the same author, in Pre-Columbian times some of the 
Pueblo Indians used a thick disk of buffalo-hide as a shield. On the 
Plains, from the Rio Grande to the Saskatchewan, the circular shield of 
buffalo-hide was, until the extinction of the buffalo, a part of the regalia 
of every warrior. These shields usually bore symbolic designs. In many 
cases the designs were painted upon the rawhide itself, and protected by 
a buckskin cover; while in other cases the designs were painted upon 
the cover. Practically no shields of buffalo-hide are to be found in the 
hands of the surviving Dakota; but in social and religious ceremonies, 
models or shield-covers of buckskin or cloth, upon which are painted the 
designs formerly placed on shields, are often used. For purposes of study 
the writer secured such models of shields, with explanations of the designs 
and with other shield-lore, from persons who formerly owned buffalo-hide 
shields. 

When the enemies of the Dakota were armed with native weapons, 
the shield had some value in itself, because few arrows could get through 
it, and it was of sufficient strength to ward off a blow from a club or an 
axe; but even at that time the designs and medicine objects tied to the 
shield seem to have been regarded as of greater importance than the me- 
chanical properties of the shield itself. It was the power represented by 
the design to which the owner of the shield looked for protection. Natu- 
rally, with the introduction of fire-arms, shields ceased to have a real 
protective value; but their designs were still looked upon as capable of 
affording protection against evil. According to the statements of some old 
men who still have faith in protective designs, the ancient shield mani- 
fested its power upon the mind of the enemy by influencing them to shoot 
at the shield rather than at the exposed parts of the body of its bearer. 
But when fire-arms were introduced, experience demonstrated that the 
shield was no longer a desirable object in battle, because the same influence 



' Bandelier (Reports of the Peabody Museum, Vol. II, p. 109). 
- Bandelier, op. cit., p. 108, 
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that drew arrows to it drew bullets also, and in this case with fatal results. 
From this they concluded that guns represented a mystic power superior 
to that of shield-designs, but that the latter were still eflficacious, except 
where so overpowered. 

This explanation is interesting, because these men seem to have grasped 
the idea that the shield, being a conspicuous object, would attract the 
attention and thus the aim of the enemy; but they confused this pyscho- 
logical explanation of the observed facts with a mystic conception that the 
magic power of the design upon the shield was the cause or force that 
reached out and lay hold of the attention of the enemy. Yet the introduc- 
tion of fire-arms did not relegate the shield to oblivion; and shield-designs 
are still cherished by men of the olden time, because they represent a kind 
of individual totem or protective power. 

The following descriptions of shield-designs are given with the inter- 
pretations of their owners. 

A shield-cover decorated with feathers, bearing a design used by a chief 
on ceremonial occasions, and said by him to be the copy of a shield carried 
in his youth, is shown in Plate v. The black border on top of the shield 
takes the form of the new moon, which it represents. In the centre of the 
shield is a well executed drawing of an Indian on horseback. The horse is 
in blue, with zigzag black lines extending down the legs. The blue color of 
the horse indicates his connection with the thunder, or the powers of the sky. 
The background of the shield is in yellow, but the lower part has been 
worked over with green. Symmetrically arranged around the mounted 
figure are four circles of purplish color, representing a phenomenon observed 
in the sky, which seems to have been either the halo of the sun, or the phe- 
nomenon that passes under the name of "suh-dogs." From the description 
of the owner of the shield, it appears that these four circles were associated 
in his mind with the medicine-hoop. He stated that this design as a whole 
was the representation of what he saw in a dream; that the moon with its 
dark color was drawn to represent the night, because that was the time 
when he had this experience; and that in the dream he saw a horse and 
rider appear in the sky surrounded by the four circular objects, as indicated 
upon the shield. It appears from his explanation, that the association of 
the rings with the medicine-hoop was his own individual interpretation of 
the significance of his dream. In the dream he could see a shield associated 
with these objects as they would appear in reality; but in the design he 
attempted to convey an idea of what he saw in conformity with the con- 
ventional modes of representative art practised by his tribe. 

Another shield-cover (Fig. 1) bears a bird-design, representing to the 
owner the osprey (?). One half of the background of this shield is in yel- 
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low; the other half, in light green.* These two colors represent the appea^ 
ance' of the sky at sunrise; the yellow corresponding to the re^oD of the 
dawn, and the green to the dark sky above. The four stars symmetricallj 
arranged are colored black for the night, yellow for the dawn, blue for tht 
evening, and red for the day; or in other words the whole circle is repre- 
sented. The design of the bird presents some interesting details. The 




lightning-symbols represent the death-dealing power conforred upon the 
owner of such a shield -design at the time of his dream. The red marks 
upon the breast of the bird, representing the national emblem of the United 
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States, were interpreted by the owner as symbolizing such death-dealing 
power in contending with soldiers. The peculiar feature upon the tail 
of the bird represents an additional experience, and was added to the shield 
about the year 1867, after a. successful engagement with the United States 
troops, in which the owner of the shield participated. According to his 
account, the design on the tail of the bird is the conventional symbol of the 
spider-web, but is used here to represent an experience preceding the above 
engagement. As the war-party were moving forward, they saw a strange 
appearance in the sky, which took the form of this symbol. The sight of 
it caused the war-party to scatter; and the interpretation placed upon this 
by the owner was, that its manifestation of supernatural power, which was 
to be conveyed to them, would cause their enemies to scatter in like con- 
fusion. During the confusion into which the party fell, the stars moved 
rapidly through the sky and the lightning 
flashed in all directions. This is repre- 
sented by the four comers of the design. 
At the top of the shield is a braid of 
sweet-grass and a small buckskin bag 
containing medicines of a supposed 
charm-value. Before going into battle, 
some of this sweet-grass was to be 
burnt, and ritualistic songs pertaining 
to the shield were to be sung. This 
having been done, the shield was sup- 
posed to protect its owner from his ene- 
mies. Eight feathers, arranged in pairs. Fig. 2. Shield-design, from a Drawing 

are attached to the shield, and their quills 

are painted to correspond to the parts of the background to which they are 

attached. 

There is one interesting feature connected with this shield-design, and 
that is the fact that some of the old men disapproved of the owner placing 
the spider-web design upon the tail of the bird, because it was a mixing of 
supernatural manifestations. The incident connected with this design was 
regarded by them as most extraordinary, and as having been worthy of 
distinct and separate representation. According to the accepted modes 
of interpretation, this experience should have been represented upon a new 
shield. 

The specimen shown in Plate vi is not a shield-cover, but was neverthe- 
less spoken of as a shield; and the design upon it is an old shield-design. 
The specimen is a cape (made of cotton) worn around the shoulders in such 
a way that the design could be seen upon the back of the wearer. Here 
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are represented the Tainbow, the thunder-bird (possessing in this . caw 
characteristics which indicate that it was copied from the national embleD 
of the United States), the new and full tnoon, and the stars. It will be 
observed that the stars in thii 
case are four-pointed, similar tt 
the design of the spidei^web, 
and they are regarded by the 
Indians as an example of the 
old original method of repre- 
senting them. 

As a great many Indians who 
formeriy owned shields do not 
now possess shield-covere, the 
writer secured drawings made 
by them of their former shields. 

Fig. r Drawing, by a Nailve. o( a Shield-cover. ^Uch a sketch is reproduced in 

outline {Fig. 2). In the centre 
is a design of the spider-web filled in with red. The ground of the shield 
is in blue, representing the sky. Above and below are circular area^ in 
yellow, representing clouds or heaven. Lightning-symbois in red connect 
the yellow cloud-symbols with the four comers of the spider-web design. 
As a final suggestion relative to this interpretation, the informant said, 
"The spider is the friend of the thunder." 

The manner in which the owner secured the shield-design represented in 
Fig. 3 is as follows. Once when a war-party of which he was a member 
were about to take the war-path, 
it was predicted by an old man 
that he would be killed in the 
first battle. Before leaving with 
the party, he went to an old 
medicine-man for help, and this 
man made him a shield bearing 
the design described below. The 
bird represented is the hawk, 
— flying from the sky, protected 
by the thunder from the hail- 
stones that fiy thick and fast 

, ^ ,. -^ J , ,. Fig.4. Shield-design, from a DrawinR by a Native. 

about him, — and symbolizes 

the manner in which the owner of the shield will pass safely through the 
hail of lead from the enemy. Four pairs of hawk-feathers are arranged 
symmetrically on the cireumference of the shield. 

In the shield-design in Fig. 4, we find a lai^ circular area in the centre 
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painted yellow and the surrounding portion red. Around the circumfer- 
ence of the yellow portion are black spots, representing tufts of short crow- 
feathers. Upon the original shield, across the top, there was tied the skin 
of a weasel, represented in the drawing by a pictograph of that animal. 
Four pairs of feathers are arranged symmetrically on the circumference of 
this design. 

The design represented by Fig. 5 is rather striking, since an image of the 
spider is placed in the centre of the shield 
surrounded by a circle of red, through 
which the numerous red lines radiate 
to the circumference of the design. 
These red lines represent the web of 
the spider. One end of a string is 
tied to the mouth of the spider, with an 
eagle-plume at the other end, painted 
yellow. Around the circumference of 
the design is a wavy blue line, repre- 
senting water. The owner of this de- 
sign received such a shield when a 
young man, and stated that he never 
understood why the medicine-man who 
made it for him placed the blue line around it, and for that reason he could 
not explain its significance. 

The design represented in Fig. 6 was dreamed of by the owner himself, 
and in this dream he was presented with a shield bearing a design similar 
to the sketch. As he was almost blind, the sketch is very crude. In it 
appear again the thundei^bird, the stars, the yellow clouds, the red and 
blue lightning, the new moon, and the bear. It was claimed that the 
curved double line at the bottom represented both the moon and the light- 
ning; the former by the colors, the latter by its form. Another interesting 
point in this design is the representation of an eagle-feather upon the head 
of the bear. This is the conventional way of representing a supernatural 
bear as distinguished from a real bear.' The owner of this shield-design 
claimed, that, while he did not now and had not for years carried or kept 
about him a drawing of the design, he felt it as a kind of magic presence 
hovering around him, shielding lum from harm. He stated, further, that, 
while he knew that other men used the symbols represented in his shield- 
design as the signs of particular powers and ideas, he himself had no such 
interpretation; for in the dream he saw nothing more than a shield bearing 

' For ftn iUuetration see Catlin, Norlli AmericjJi Indiana (7th ed., 1848), Plate 102. 
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r information as to their signi- 



1 the peculiar supematunl 



these designs, and received no instruction 
ficance. Their protecting power to him lav 
presence which he always felt. 

The shield-design in Fig. 7 represents a thunderstorm. At the top, 
the clouds are represented in blue. Below this, falling rain is represented 
by short irregular lines, and the lightning and tliunder by zigzag lines ex- 




tending downward from the clouds on a background of clear sky. This 
design ori^nated in the same manner as did the preceding; that is, a 
finished shield was seen in a dream. 

Plate VII is the reproduction of a model of a shield made of shrunken 
bull-hide covered with buckskin. It was collected by Dr. J. R. Walker. The 
design is somewhat similar to the preceding. The upper part is painted 
in blue to represent the clouds, and the lower part in bluish-green to rep- 
resent the sky. In the cloud-area is the drawing of a horse, symbolizing 
a dream-horse (probably the thunder-horse). The thunder, or power, is 
symbolized by red zigzag lines extending downward from the cloud-area. 
An eagle-feather and twelve hawk-feathers are tied to a small buckskin 
bag of medicine, fastened to the shield in a manner suggesting their attach- 
ment to the mane of the horse. The circumference of the shield is deco- 
rated with small feathers, and four pairs of eagle-feathers are also arranged 
symmetrically around the circumference. 

A shield (Fig. 8) similar to the preceding represents a vision in which 
the dreamer was apparently supported by the thunder-horse in a contest 
with the mythical turtle. A small bag of medicine and a pendant eagle- 
plume are attached to the sliield, as in the previous case. Feathers are 
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o^a arranged in four pairs. This s|)etimcn was collectcti by Dr. J, R, 
Walker. 

In the Museum collection from the Sauk anil Fox Indians, made by 
Dr. William Jones, is a shield captured from the Sioux, at the time of the 
outbreak of 1866, by a Fox in the employ of the United States Govern- 
ment. The design was painted upon the rawhide, but is now almost oblit- 
erated. Fig. 9 is a diagrammatic restoration. The writer saw an tAA 
buffalo-hide shield in the posse.ssion of an .\.ssiniboine, at Fort Belknap, 
Montana. The design was painted upon liiifTalo-hide, and was similar to 
that in Fig. 9. He collected also from the Dakota a number of drawings 
representing militarj' exploits. While twenty 
shields are represented in these drawings. 
fourteen of them bear simple circular de- 
signs, as shown in the adjoining figure. 
This suggests that the older type of shield- 
decoration made use of simple circular 
designs. This idea was supported by the 
testimony of a number of old men w^ho 
ought to be rompetent to speak upon the 
subject. Of course, then' is no reason why 
the image of the thunder-bird, so common 
upon modem shield-designs, should not have 
been used in ancient times; and the writer 
wishes to be understood as expressing this as an opinion based upon indirect 
evidence. 

These circular designs often represented the sun, other heavenly bodies, 
or the sky, which suggests that formerly the shield as a whole may have 
been considered as a symbol of the sun. The survivors of shield-using 
days seemed to have no actual knowledge of any connectioii between the 
shield-form and the sun, but usually expressed it as their opinion that it 
represented the sun, and that the feathers represented the sun's rays. This 
may have been suggested by the fact that eagle-feathers were sometimes 
arranged in a half-circle to represent the rays of the sun, and that, further- 
more, the rays of the sun were sometimes spoken of as feathers. 

Shield-designs could originate only in dreams and visions, and were 
painted by the person experiencing them, who prayed and sang over his 
work to give the shield power. Usually but four shields could be made 
from a single dream : to make a great number was sacrilege. Among 
the Blackfoot, the shield was often accompanied by a ritual composed of 
songs and prayers; and they possessed a few shields with such important 
rituals that they were distingxijshed from the others as "medicine-shields,"' 
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There seems to have been a similar condition among the Dakota, for it 
was often said that medicine-shields were hung outside the tepees, upon 
tripods, and that during the day they were changed from time to time so 
as to keep them facing the sun. This practice was observed by a number 
of Plains tribes. However, among the Dakota the tripod often gave place 
to a single pole. 



GHOST-DANCE DESIGNS. 

About the year 1890 a religious movement, generally known as the 
*' ghost-dance religion,'' infected the Plains Indians. The chief feature of 
this religion was the belief in a speedy return of the old time, the buffalo, 
and the extermination of the white race. The different tribes had various 
ideas of their duties with respect to this new faith, and, with the exception 
of the Dakota, they did not manifest direct hostility to the white race. 
This wariike people, however, were already greatly dissatisfied with the 
treatment they received from the Government and with the diflBcult condi- 
tions under which they lived. In consequence, they received the ghost- 
dance religion as a herald of the good time which, to their minds, was to 
be secured only by war with the white race. While a great many of the 
conditions in the immediate environment of the Dakota have been given 
by various writers as causes for the outbreak, the fact that these Indians 
interpreted the new religion as the manifestation of a wariike spirit was 
probably due to the fact that they were at heart a warlike people. Their 
ideas still run toward military things. As the essential idea of the ghost- 
dance religion was a return of the old time, the ceremonies pertaining 
thereto made use of the typical objects and ideas of the past. In this, of 
course, they were not entirely consistent, since they did not discard the use 
of fii-e-arms, and did not actually resurrect bows, arrows, and shields. Yet, 
as a substitute for the protective power of the shield, they introduced gar- 
ments bearing protective designs. These garments are generally known 
under the name of "ghost-shirts," and at the time of the outbreak were 
spoken of by white people as *' bullet-proof shirts.'' The following are 
descriptions of these garments by eye-witnesses at the time of their first 
appearance : — 

"All the men and women made holy shirts and dresses they wear in dance. 
The persons dropped in dance would all lie in great dust the dancing make. They 
paint the white muslins they made holy dresses and shirts out of with blue across 
the back, and alongside of this is a line of yellow paint. They also paint in the front 
part of the shirts and dresses. A picture of an eagle is made on the back of all the 
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ahirta and dreeaes. On the shouldere and on the sleeves they tied eagle^feathen. 
They said that the bullets will not go through these shirts and dresses, ao they all 
have tbe«e dresaes for wtir. Their enemies' weapon will Dot go through these dreBsea. 
The ghoet-dancera all have to wear eagle-feather on head." ' 

"I think they wora the ghost-shirt or ghost-dress for the first time that d&y. 
I noticed that these were oil new, and were worn by about seventy men and forty- 




Fig. 10(50-3053). 
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women. The uife of a man called Return-from-scout had seen in a vision that her 
friends all wore a similar robe, and on reviving from her trance she called the women 
together, and they made a great number of the sacred garments. They were of 
white cotton cloth. The women's dress was cut like their ordinary dress, a loose 
robe with wide, flowing sleeves, painted blue in the neck, in the shape of a three- 
cornered handkerchief, with moon, stars, birds, etc., interspersed with real fea&erB, 
painted on the waist and sleeves. 



1 Geoi 



Whnology.' 



Glini 



'B Kellglon (Fourleentti Annual Report of tl 
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The ghost-shirt for the men was made of the aame materifti — shirts aod. 
leggings painted in red Some of the leggings were painted m stripes running up 
and down others runmng around The shirt was painted blue around the neck, 
and the whole garment was fantastically sprinkled w^th figures of birds, bows and 
arrows sun moon and stars and everything they saw in nature Down the out- 
ade of the sleeve were rows of feathers tied by the quiU-ends and left to By in th» 
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Fig. 11 (50-3053). 



In Fig. 10. 



breeze, and also a row around the neck and up and down outside of the leggings. 
I noticed that a number had stuffed birds, squirrel-heads, etc., tied in their long^ 
hair. The faces of all were painted red vdtb a black half-moon on the forehead or 
on one cheek." ' 

As is noted by the above, designs on these garments were made by 
individuals who had dreams or other unusual experiences similar to those 

AiiiiuaL Keport of the Bureau o( American Etlinology^ 
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of the medicine-men; and it would seem from this account that the designs 
and objects used in the dance were in even- way similar to those employed 
before the ghost-dance religion appeared. The writer made the acquaint- 
ance of several indi\iduals who had prepared such garments at the time of 
the ghost-dance, and from them he secured n>pn)duc*tions with explanations 
as to the significance of the designs. As some time had elapsed since the 
ghost-dance religion was at the height of its {K>pularity, it is possible that 
the more special features belonging to it were forgotten by these men, and 
that they worked into the reproduced gannents older and more conserva- 
tive ideas. However, the writer is of the o[)inion, and he took special 
pains to investigate as b<\st he could, that whatever may have been lost in 
this way made no imjwrtant changes in either the objective character of 
the designs or in the ideas expressed by them. As a matter of fact the 
ghost-dance in some of its milder fonns is still obser\'ed. 

Some garments secured by the writer are decorated on both front and 
back with designs chiefly pictographic. On the front of one (Fig. 10) is 
a large triangular space extending downward from the shoulders (one half 
of which is in red and the other half in blue), thickly dotted over with white 
spots representing hailstones. The red re[)resents the morning; and the 
blue, the night. Extending across from side to side is a large arched figure ^ 
made up of red, yellow, white, and green bands, representing the rainbow. 
Above this are two four-pointed stars, the red for the morning star and the 
black for the stars seen in the night. There is a large green star with eight 
points on the dividing-line between day and night, concerning which I 
secured no satisfactory- explanation. At the apex of the triangular space 
are small dots of yellow, representing the dawn ; and the sun is placed on 
each side of the division between day and night. The new moon is repre- 
sented by a black crescent. On the morning-side of this design is the pic- 
ture of a butterfly; while on the night-side, extending over into the morning, 
is a picture of a peculiar figure, which the artist regarded as a spirit-bird 
or man-bird, as he expressed it, with the medicine-hoop in his hand. The 
other portion of the dress is covered over with small dots in various colors, 
representing bullets. There are also picturt\s of butterflies, stars, and 
buffalo-tracks. On one side are two parallel wavy red lines, and on the 
other two in green, representing the lightning. 

On the other side of this garment, or the back (Fig. 11), is the repre- 
sentation of a bird, which seems to be mythical rather than realistic. The 
background upon which the figure rests is dotted to represent bullets or hail, 
{IS both have the same significance. The lower part of the garment is the 
most interesting. Here we have four buffalo-tracks arranged in rectangular 
relation to represent buffalo, and a circle or medicine-hoop (half of which 
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is red and half green) with extending lines of the same colors, representing 
the thunder, or its power. The idea of this association of the hoop, or, as 
it is sometimes spoken of, the mirror, is that this buffalo escapes bullets, 
or perhaps is immortal. Below the sign of the buffalo is a four-pointed 
figure, usually known as the spider-web design, representing the heavens; 
and below this is the rainbow. Two swallows are represented connected 
to the points in the spider-web design by lines, indicating that they enjoy 
the protection of this power, making them diflBcult to hit with bullets or 
other missiles. 

On another garment (Fig. 12), the triangular area at the top is entirely 
in red, covered with white spots representing hail, and bordered with wavy 
lines representing the rainbow. This represents the rainbow in the sky. 
The dark crescent represents the moon. Below is a large four-pointed 
star in black, representing the night, with a line extending over each side, 
representing the clouds. The small disk in red represents a bullet; and 
the small green crescent, the moon. Below these is the spider-web design, 
representing the heavens, over the four comers of which the lightning 
appears; but in this case the design is covered with dots representing the 
falling of the stars. Near this design we find the butterfly and the buffalo- 
tracks. The remaining space on the whole garment is covered with patches 
of color, representing the hail. On the opposite side (Fig. 13) are pecul- 
iar triangular designs, the background of which is in red bordered by 
straight lines, suggesting the rainbow; while on the red background are 
placed the design of the moon and two circles in such relation as to suggest 
a face. This design was spoken of as the "moon-face;" but this seems to 
have been an after-interpretation, since the artist wished to represent the 
medicine-hoop or mirror in the sky. [It seems likely that this is simply 
an adaptation of a head-dress used in the elk ceremony.] Below this we 
have a combination which appears to be the spider-web design combined 
with the figure of a bird, which is said to be the dream-figure, representing 
the bird seen on a tree. Below this we have the moon, rainbow, tracks 
of the buffalo, stars, butterfly, and a mounted warrior riding through the 
hail. 

In Fig. 14, the triangular space at the top is similar to that on the pre- 
ceding garment, and need not be described here. The body of the dress 
is covered with dragon-flies as they appear when flying over water. The 
stars represent reflections in the water; and the dashes of color, the hail. 
The wavy green lines extending down the full length of the garment repre- 
sent the lightning. In this case the red at the top is spoken of as the thun- 
der-cloud. On the opposite side (Fig. 15), the triangular area with its 
tail-like extension represents the rattlesnake. In addition we have tracks of 
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the buffaio, dragon-fly, and buttprfly, all associated as in nature. Upon the 
sides of this garment ate the designs of the lizard, swallow, and turtle. 

TTie above detailed statements concerning the designs and their import 
do not convey their full significance as it was brought out in discussions 
between the writer and the men who made these garments. In the first 




place we find on them symbols to be described in another section of this 
paper; namely, the spider-web designs and the medicine-hoop. It will be 
seen that in most cases the living creatures represented are those that seem 
to have power to escape the hailstones, because, a.s they say, no matter how 
severe the hailstorm may be, no one obser\es their dead or maimed upoD 
the ground: therefore they assume that these creatures possess some 
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extraordinary power, or receive the attention of some protective power. 
The bird represented does not seem to be the thunder-bird, aa is usually 
the case in Dakota art, but such species, usually birds of prey, as soar 
above the destructive range of the hail. The lizard and the turtle are 
spoken of as animals of great power, since they are killed with great dif- 
ficulty, from which it follows that they also enjoy the protection of some 
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power. This we may generalize by saying that the Indian placed upon 
these garments representations of living creatures that, according to his 
observation and experience, were seldom hit by missiles, or that possessed 
great vitality, making it difficult to kill them. Placed on the garments, 
they express a prayer, a hope, or an actual realization, on the part of the 
wearer, of the protective power by which these creatures are enabled to 
survive. 
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The triangular designs at the top of these garments were spoken of as 
shields, the idea being that thej were in some measure shield-designs, and 
perfonned the same function as did those upon shields in, former times. 
Mr. Mooney expresses the opinion that the protective designs 
used in the ghost-dance religion were not aboriginal with the Indian. 




Fie. I* (50-3065). 



"The protective idea 
ftborigina!. The Indian wan 
His protecting 'medicine' w. 
claw of an animal, the head 
readily twisted into hia hair 



connection with the ghoat-shirt does not seem to be 

■rior habitually went into battle naked above the waist. 

. feather, a tiny bag at some sacred powder, the 

I bird, or some other small object which could be 

hidden between the covers of his shield, without 



attracting attention. Its virtue depended entirely on the ceremony of the conse- 
cration, and not on size or teKture. The war-paint had the same magic power of 
protection. To cover the body in battle was not in accordance with Indian usage. 
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which demanded that the warrior ehould be as free and unincumbered in movement 
as possible. The so-called ' war-shirt ' was worn chiefly in ceremonial dress-parades, 
and only rarely on the war-path." ' 

This statement, however, suggests that Mr. Mooney based his opinion 
upon objective evidence, while the opinion expressed by the writer is based 




upon subjectue evidence \ companion of the interpretations of shield- 
designs and ghost dress designs seems to Ica\e little opjiortunity for any 
other conclusion than that the proteetne designs used m the ghost-dance 
were essentially the same as those u'ied in former times upon shields and 
other objects The garments may be foreign but the idea of protective 

' Mooney (Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau ot American Ethnoiogj, p. 790). 
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designs is most certainly not peculiar to the ghost-dance reHgion, since it 
was widely distributed among American tribes, and associated with cere- 
monial objects that were in use at least a century before the ghost-dance 
religion appeared. 

If the writer had no other infonnation at hand than that furnished by 
Mr. Mooney in his comprehensive study of the ghost-dance religion, he 
would be inclined to regard the whole as the manifestation of aboriginal 
religious ideas in response to a single foreign conception ; namely, that of 
the coming of a messiah and the destruction of the present order of the 
worid. The way in which the ghost-dance ceremonies were performed, 
the ideas expressed in the songs, tlie things the priests dreamed of, and 
the objects used *in the ceremonies, are so characteristically Indian, that 
no other interpretation seems possible. However, in the present connec- 
tion we are concerned with these designs as types of the universal primitive 
expression of belief in the presence of a guiding personal agency that looks 
into the affairs of men. 

THE HOOP. 
• 
The circle, or more property the hoop, is a very important religious 
symbol among the Dakota. One form of it appears in the great hoop- 
game described by Louis Meeker,^ and later by Dr. J. R. Walker.^ This 
hoop is usually about two feet in diameter, and notched so as to divide 
the circumference into quadrants. While this hoop-game seems to be a 
true gambling game, it could be and was sometimes played as part of a 
ritualistic ceremony the object of which was to bring the buffalo. It is 
interesting to note that this large hoop is similar to the sacred wheel used 
by the Arapaho in the sun-dance. At the time of the ghost-dance out- 
break among the Dakota of Pine Ridge Reservation, .Mr. Mooney saw 
the hoop and the two pairs of sticks used with it carried in the ceremonies 
connected with the ghost-dance religion. He states: — 

''It is said that the medicine-man of Big Foot's band carried such a hoop 
with him in their flight from the north, and displayed it in every dance held by 
the band until the fatal day of Wounded Knee. A similar hoop was carricjd and 
hung upon the centre tree at the dance at No Water's camp near Pine Ridge. To 
the Indian it symbolizes the revival of the old-time games." ^ 

The last line of the above quotation implies that the hoop was a part 
of the paraphernalia used in the ghost-dance ceremonies, because it sym- 

1 Meeker (Bulletin of the Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania 
Vol. Ill, No. 1). 

^ Walker (The Journal of the American Folk- Lore Society, October-December, 1005) 
3 Mooney (Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnolopry, p. 1075)* 
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bolized the ancient games. On another page of the same article occurs 
the following : — 

"As it was the favorite game with the men in the olden times, a great many 
of the songs founded on these trance visions refer to it, and the wheel and sticks 
are made by the dreamer, and carried in the dance as they sing." ^ 

It should be remembered, however, that the game was fonnerly played 
to restore the buffalo when they were temporarily absent from their range; 
and, as one of the great objects of the ghost-dance religion was the return 
of the buffalo as in the olden times, the reason for the use of the hoop in 
the ceremonies described by Mooney is apparent. In Mooney's account, 
a number of songs pertaining to the hoop-game are given as sung by the 
various tribes practising the ghost-dance religion. Among these is a Dakota 
version, as follows : — 

"The holy (hoop) shall run, "Come and see it, 

The holy (hoop) shall run, Come and see it, 

The swift hoop shall run, Says the father. 

The swift hoop shall run. Says the father." ^ 

A mythical account of the hoop-game is given by Dr. J. R. Walker, which 
indicates one of the probable conceptions upon which this religious use 
of the hoop rests. ^ 

The hoop-symbol occurs in graphic form, sometimes upon garments. 
The writer secured a shirt that was used by one of the leaders in ghost- 

O dances, and which seems to have been a type of the 

so-called *' bullet-proof shirt." This garment is 
daubed with red about the neck and on the shoul- 
ders, but in addition bears four circular designs, also 
Fig 16(50-2964). circii- ^^ ^ed, with large dots at their centres (Fig. 16). 
pfaSlr" n cSi^ ^^"''' One of these designs is placed upon the right breast; 

another, directly opposite, upon the back of the gar- 
ment; one upon the right shoulder; and one upon the left. These are so 
arranged, that, no matter from what point you see the wearer, one of the 
circular designs will be visible. These designs were recognized as symbols of 
the medicine-hoop, and were supposed to have the power to protect the wearer 
from all harm. The idea of placing the designs so that one of them should 
always be between the wearer and the source of danger may be original 
with the owner of this shirt; but the number of them (four), and their 
arrangement according to the four directions, correspond to the common 
explanation of religious symbols. 



* Mooney (Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 994). 
2 Mooney (Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 1075). 
8 Walker (The Journal of the American Folk-Lore Society, October-December, 1905). 
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Meeker describes ^ a wheel-shaped hoop-omament consisting of a ring 
enclosing four spokes at right angles to each other. According to his ac- 
count, this is a s3niibol associated with the hoop-game; but similar speci- 
mens were seen by the writer upon the heads of Dakota men, who 
explained that these were symbols of the medicine-wheel or medicine- 
hoop, and did not refer to the hoop-game. They were worn because they 
were regarded as S3niibols of the power that could protect the wearer from 
arrows, bullets, or other dangers. 

As is suggested by the above, the game-hoop is distinguished from the 
medicine-hoop as used in ceremonies. A medicine-hoop seems to have 
been used by all divisions of the Dakota, and, according to the descriptions 

received by the writer, to have been of 
several forms. In certain ceremonies 
where the elk played an important part, 
a hoop or ring was formed by twining 
together fresh twigs and leaves of the 
willow. In the centre of this hoop, a 
small mirror was held by four cords ar- 
ranged at right angles, and representing 
the four directions. A drawing of an elk- 
dancer by a native is shown in Fig. 17. 
The painted centre for the circular de- 
signs on a shirt (Fig. 16) described above, 
as well as the small wheel-shaped head- 
ornament, were said to represent a hoop 
of this type. 

The connection of this hoop with the 
idea of protection is well illustrated in 
the manufacture of one kind of red paint. 
It is produced by burning a kind of yel- 
low clay, found near the Black Hills, 
until it takes on the red color. The 
paint, however, is given its protective 
power by certain ceremonies performed 
as it is made. In the particular cere- 
mony observed by the writer, the yellow 
earth was pounded fine, and mixed with 
water until it became a stiff paste. This 
was then made into a flat disk about half an inch thick and from four to 
six inches in diameter, after which a hole or depression was made in the 




Fig. 17. Sketch, by a Native, of an Elk- 

l a Hoop with 
Drawing col- 



mystery Dancer carrying^ Hoop with 
a Mirror in the Centre. 



lected by R. Cronau. 



1 Meeker, op. cit., p. 35. 
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centre. The purpose of this, as explained, was to give it the form of a 
medicine-hoop, the hole in the centre corresponding to the place occupied 
by the mirror in the form of hoop just described. This disk was then 
burned in the fire until red, after which it was pounded on a stone until 
fine enough for use. The ceremony in preparing the paint consisted of 
ritualistic songs and prayers, which reached their climax as the disk of clay 
was formed and perforated. The burning and the subsequent preparation 
were not regarded as parts of the ceremony. The idea, as expressed, was 
to connect the paint with the power represented by the hoop, so that when 
a warrior rubbed some of it upon his body, he came at once under the 
protection of this power. 

Another idea seems to be connected with the conception of the medicine- 
hoop, and that is the appearance of certain mythical animals with openings 
through their bodies where their hearts should be. The conception seems 
to be, that an animal without a heart is immortal and supernatural: at 
least, this is the way in which the mythical elk was described. According 
to the belief, there is a connection between this opening through the heart 
and the centre of the medicine-hoop, represented in the elk ceremonies by 
the mirror; but it is the opinion of the writer that this is an error on the 
part of the Indians themselves in associating two things that were formerly 

distinct.^ 

« 

It seems rather curious that the mirror should become so closely asso- 
ciated with the hoop, and that the mirror should have appealed to them 
as a symbol of almost equal importance. The writer is of the opinion that 
the preceding cases, where the mirror and the hoop are considered as iden- 
tical symbols, are the result of a former close association of the two in cere- 
monial affairs. 



THE WHIRLWIND. 

In another place the writer has described the conception of the power 
of the whirlwind among some of the Dakota, but wishes at this time to 
refer to it again because of its relation to their system of protective designs.^ 
As stated in the former publication, there seems to be in the minds of some 
of the Dakota an association between the phenomenon of the whirlwind 



1 In the Report of the Peabody Museum (Vol. Ill, p. 286) is a description by Miss Fletcher 
of some ceremonies in which the hoop and the mirror played a part. " The neophyte held one, 
having a circular mirror, fastened by four cords, from which he cast a reflection of the sun from 
time to time upon the ground, or held up the hoop, and flashed the mirror." The explanation 
given by this author of the significance of the mirror in these ceremonies differs from that 
secured by the writer; but Miss Fletcher's account seems to refer to a form of ceremony per- 
taining to the elk rites not mentioned in his notes. 

2 Wissler (The Journal of the American Folk-Lore Society, October-December, 1905). 
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and those mental states generally knoA^Ti as "confusion of mind." Some 
of them believed and still believe that the power in the whirlwind can be 
invoked to confuse the mind of an enemy. In common with many other 
American tribes, the Dakota believe the whirlwind to be associated with 
the fluttering wings of a moth, but they also associate this with the cocoon 
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Fig. 18(50-2095). 



Engraved Metal Cross. 
Length, 23 cm. 



Collected by R. Cronau. 



of the same moth; and in symbolic representation the design representing 
the power of the whirlwind is of an elongated diamond-shape, and refers 
to the cocoon. The protection or aid of the whirlwind was secured by 
prayers, and these prayers were symbolized by the cocoon worn upon the 
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person, by ita image in stuffed buckskin, or by its graphic representation, 
sketched or painted. The power of the whirlwind was supposed to have 
been associated with the power of the spider-web. As an illustration of 




this, we find engraved upon a German-silver cross (Fig. 18) the spider, 
and near it three representations of the whirlwind cocoon. Between the 
spider and these three designs is a zigzag line, implying the mystic power 
connection of the same. Again, on a forked bone object (Fig. 19), the use 
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of which is unknown, occur a number of incised designs, among which is 
again what seems to be the spider-web, the tracks of a quadruped (probably 
the buffalo), and four designs representing the whirlwind cocoon, accom- 
panied in each case by another design which cannot be determined, but 
which resembles the footprints of a person. It is interesting to note that 
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Fig 20. Fig. 21. 

Fig. 20 (50-4380). Whirlwind Design, from tlie Handle of a Club. Length, 5 cm. 
Fig. 21 (50-4244). Whirlwind Design, from a Popgun. Length of design, 7.5 cm. 

the Grerman-silver cross also bears the tracks of the buffalo, or some rumi- 
nant animal, in association with the spider. In the absence of direct in- 
formation, the writer hesitates to offer any interpretation of the design upon 
these specimens, although he feels that they could be interpreted with 
reasonable certainty. 

The design of the whirlwind resembles a feather-design, and no doubt 
the two are often confused. The difference seems to be, that, when repre- 
senting the whirlwind, half of the design is filled A^dth parallel or crossing 
lines; while, when representing feathers, half of the design is filled in with 
color (see Fig. 19). The feather-design is more fixed in form than that of 
the whirlwind. Fig. 20 is a representation of the latter, from the handle of a 
club, where it appears in a series with the spider, lizard, elk, and turtle. 
Another form of the same design is repeated in a series on a wooden pop- 
gun (Fig. 21). 

THE THUNDER. 

The thunder is a very important deity among all the Indians of the 
Plains, and is usually associated with military exploits. While the Dakota 
generally regard the thunder as a bird, usually symbolized by the eagle, 
yet they sometimes speak of it as a horse, a man, or a dog. The horse 
always appealed to them as a creature of mysterious origin, and in many 
cases was assumed to have been given by the thunder. In any event there 
is an association in their minds between the power of a war-horse and the 
thunder. The thunder is often represented by a zigzag or wavy line, usually 
in red; but this symbol really represents the power of the phenomenon in 
the abstract, because the Indian does have the conception of a force in 
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nature. Consequently this graphic symbol is ako a general sign for the 
presence of mysterious supernatural power. The whistles made from the 
leg and wing bones of eagles, and used among the Plains tribes, are gener- 
ally employed by the Dakota to symbohze the cry of the eagle as a repre- 
sentative of the thunder-bird. In battle, or sometimes in stress of great 
trial, they are sounded to call up the 
power of the thunder to rescue the 
unfortunate one. As a rule, a zig- 
zag Une is scratched down the sides 
of these whistles. In tins connec- 
tion it is interesting to note the 
following: — 

" Before daylight I set off with five 
Indians. . , . This caused a halt, aa we 
were Burrounded and began to suspect 
that the enemy had planned to cut us 
off. The Indians put on their war- 
caps, uttering some few words which I 
could not hear distinctly, and then be- 
gan to whistle with a. small bone instru- 
ment which they hung around thrir 
necks for that purpose." ' 

This account (1807) by an acute 
observer is interesting, because our 
present knowledge enables us to 
understand the muttered prayers 
and the use of the whistle. 

The whistle shown in Fig. 22 is 
interesting because of the objects 
that accompany it. The whistle is 
from the wing-bone of an eagle, and 
near the top is a small bag contain- 
ing the medicine of the owner. 
The feathers of the yellow-winged 
woodpecker are attached thereto, 
because this bird is considered as 
an associate of the thunder-bird, 
or at least it holds some relation 
to the thunder, since the Dakota 
have observed, that, when a storm : 
shrill call not unlike the sound of the whistle spoken of above. This they 




approaching, this bird gives a peculiar 
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interpret as speaking to the thunder. Consequently, the feathers of this bird, 
when attached to the whistle, are supposed to put the individual also in a 
position to speak to the thunder. This bird has a large dark spot on the 
throat, which is said to represent the moon and to be further evidence of 
the sacred character of the bird. Thus we have a combined charm repre- 
senting the woodpecker and the eagle, — two birds closely associated with 
the thunder. 

The ceremony of offering a filled pipe to the thunder was frequently 
observed by the Dakota. One man stated that once, when the camp was 
threatened by an approaching storm, he filled a large pipe, went to the top 
of a hill, and, facing the storm, made an offering to the thunder by extending 
the stem upward, and praying, with the result that the storm divided, and 
passed around the camp without serious damage to his people. In the 
decoration of pipe-stems, a bunch of horsehair is attached (usually colored 
red), and this is often spoken of as an emblem of the thunder-horse. This 
horsehair is to signify the presence of the power of the thunder, as mani- 
fest in the horse, in all ceremonies connected with the pipe. It is worth 
while noting that in this case we have an illustration of a peculiarity of 
religious lore, — the indirect symbolizing of a power by one of a series of 
objects in which that power is manifest. 

The United States emblem of the eagle with outstretched claws, holding 
arrows and the lightning, is regarded by the Dakota as an appeal on our 
part to the thunder-bird; and statements to the contrary are usually inter- 
preted as white men's lies to deceive the Indians and to guard the power. 
There is little doubt that the Dakota manner of drawing the thunder-bird 
has been modified by the United States emblem, and that their own idea 
of his power has been influenced accordingly. 



THE SPIDER. 

The association between the spider, the spider web, and the thunder, 
is very close — so close, that it is difficult to understand the conception of 
the power of the spider without considering the power of the thunder. The 
spider is often spoken. of as the ** spider-man." It is also associated with 
the mythical elk. It was supposed to have great power. The observed 
fact that a spider manufactures a web, and that this web is not destroyed 
by bullets or arrows (since they pass through it, leaving only a hole), is 
cited by some individuals as the basis for the conception that the spider 
has power to protect people from harm. On the other hand, the spider is 
spoken of as a friend of the thunder; and it is a general belief that the 
thunder will never harm the spider-web, or, what amounts to the same^ 
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that the spider-weh itself is a protection agmnst thunder. As previously 
stated, the spider-web is represented by a peculiar four-<.'omered design. 
This design is sometimes said to represent the heavens, in which case the 
four points represent the four directions, the home of the winds, the four 
thunders, etc.; the supernatural character of the design iseing indicated by 
lightning-symbols extending from the four comers. 

In a preceding paper,' the spider-web design was discussed in its rela- 




-3005). Design of a .Spider- «th. 



tion to decorative art, where it was noted that among some divisions of the 
Dakota is a belief in a double woman,' to whom, among other things, cer- 
tain ceremonial uses of this design are attributed. According to informa- 
tion secured by the writer, this character was also associated nith the elk 
ceremonies, where she was often represented by two women tied together by 

' WtBsrer (Bulletin ol the American Museum of Natural History. Vol. XVll, p. 248), 
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a cord (about two feet in length), from the middle of which hung a doll or 
a ball. Women often receive power by dreaming of this character. Some 
such women are supposed to perform a kind of ceremony, somewhat secret, 
in which a child is taken out to a lonely place, where a swing or hammock- 
like structure is made in the form of the spider-web design, supported by 
the four comers, and the child is placed upon it. This is to bring good 
fortime to the child. A design of the spider-web might then be placed 
upon the robe of the child as a symbol of its having experienced the cere- 
mony (Fig. 23). 

The men, however, use this design for military protection, in which 
■connection it is not thought of as being associated in any way with the 
mythical double woman. It is, however, closely associated with the medi- 
cine-bow. This was a very sacred military object with the Dakota, of 
which only four duplicates could be had. It consisted of a bow of plain 
wood, of the usual length, to the end of which was attached a spear-head. 
Fastened to the bow was a stick somewhat longer, sharpened at one end, 
and decorated with feathers and other symbolic objects. The purpose of the 
stick was to support the bow, since all such sacred objects would lose their 
power if allowed to touch the ground. The bow was not used as a weapon, 
but was carried as a standard, because of its supposed magical power over 
the enemy. The figure of the dragon-fly was usually painted upon the bow 
and its support, as well as dots representing insects that fly swiftly, and 
zigzag lines representing thunder. Feathers of the eagle, the magpie, 
the hawk, and, in fact, of all birds swift of wing, were likewise attached to 
it. The association between these insects and birds was the same as that 
previously noted; that is, since they were swift in motion, and difficult 
to strike, they represented the qualities desired by the bearers of the bow. 
These bows have long since passed out of existence, but survive in models 
made for commercial purposes. 

The account of the origin of the medicine-bow is as follows: — 

"A man dreamed of the thunder, and afterwards called in four men to assist 
him in making the medicine-bow. They went through the preliminaries (the 
sweat-house, etc.), after which a special tent was erected. The ground inside of 
this tent, where the dreamer and his four companions sat, was covered with sago- 
grass. A young man was called in to act as their assistant. He was sent out to 
cut elm sticks. He went out slowly, and after a time came back with the sticks. 
Then he was sent out to get together the feathers of swift flying birds, pieces of 
buffalo-hide, paints, etc. He went around the camp, and begged these of the people. 

"Then the four men set to work making the sticks under the direction of the 
dreamer. The dreamer gave a bow to one of the men, and a piece of buffalo-hide 
in which to wrap the sticks, also a wooden bowl from which to eat. 

"After a time, the faces of the men were painted red. When the sticks were 
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finiahed, four men came in wrapped ia buSalo-robes, each canying a drum. Now 
the four men who had prepared the sticks were ready to receive the bow, and the 
drummers began to drum and sing. Then the man who dreamed about the bow 
carried it outfiide of the lodge, pointing it toward the west. He was followed by 
the whole company, and. after singing a song, they took a step forward and jwinted 
the bow to the north; another step again, then pointed to the east; and then a 
step forward, pointing to the south. Then they ran toward the west, then toward 
the east, then toward the north, and then toward the Eouth. (The significance of 
this is, that the thunder resides in the four directions of the heavens, and also goes 
in all directions, so that the carrying of the sticks toward the various points of the 
compass puts them in touch with the thunder.] Then they went back to thesweat- 
house, and the ceremony was complete. 

" The man who owns one of these bows must not wear iron on his person, he 
must never give his food to any one else after eating from it himself, and he must 
never allow the bow, or any part of it, to touch the ground." ' 

The owner of a medicine-bow should have a buffalo-robe with special 
decorations, consisting of a spider-web design of the character previously 
described, from the comers of wliich ex- 
tend wavy lines representing the thunder. 
Sometimes the picture of a thunder-bird 
was drawn above the spider-web design, 
or a tew tail-feathers of the eagle were 
attached to the robe. The spider-web 
design on the robe of an owner of a 
medicine-bow was to symbolize the 
thunder, for, as stated by the inform- 
ants, the spider is a friend of the medi- 
dne-bow. None of these robes ar« now 
in existence; but sketches were made for 
the writer, one of wUch is reproduced in 
Fig. 24. 

The body-painting for the medicine- 
bow was rather elaborate. In the first 
place, the whole body was smeared over 
with a brownish-red paint, representing 
the earth in a buffalo-wallow. There 
were two ways of decorating the face. 
In one, a curved line was drawn, extend- flr. 24. Sketch of a Robe for the Medi- 

' cine-bow Owner. Drawn by a Nftllve* 

ing from the corners of the mouth around 

over the forehead, the ends of the lines being forked to represent lightning. 
Wavy lines, also with forked ends, were drawn down the anns and the legs. 
These lines were in black or blue. Blue bands were painted around the 
ankles, arms, wrists, and shoulders, representing the power of the lightning. 

1 NuTBted by an OgaLala man. 
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These bands were often covered with vristlets and anklets of rabbit-fur, 
because the rabbit was in some way associated with the medicine-bow. In 
the other painting, a crescent, represciitinf; the moon, was placed upon the 
forehead and a line drawn from ear to ear across the bridge of the nose. 
In this form, the body-painting was the same as in the preceding, except 
that one of the lines upon the leg was straight instead of wavy, and it was 
said to signify the desire for ability to think straight or to possess presence 
of mind, in contrast to the state of mind supposed to be produced by the 
power of the whirlwind. 




1 



nnmeni. wiatn, :j cm. 
Slralgbt Pipe. Length, SGcm. 

The spider-web design has been mentioned in connection with shield 
and other designs, and a retrospect indicates a peculiar graphic resem- 
blance in it to the older type of star-designs shown in Plate VI. The writer 
uses the term "older" on the authority of two Indians. Some incised 
designs on metal ornaments worn by a woman, of the form shown in 
Fig. 25, seem to be a combination of the older star-design and that of the 
spider-web. Another design (Fig. 26) scratched on the bowl of a straight 
pipe of red stone was also said to represent the spider-web. There is 
another design used by the Dakota in ceremonies relating to the buffalo; 
but it is rectangular in form with projecting comers, and is considered a 
distinct symbol. 

CONCLUSION. 

The firet point that appeals in the consideration of these designs and 
their interpretations is the animistic basis upon which they rest. The 
Indian has observed nature, and sinj^led out those qualities and situations 
that are not only wonderful from his point of view, but greatly to be desired 
as means to his own ends. He then proceeds on the assumption that these 
originate in and are due to some liidden agency, from which it follows, 
that, if he can put himself in the place of one of the favored Uving creatures, 
he will in turn be the object upon which this hidden agency will act. If 
he can be the bird that rides the storm in safety, he will in turn ride auo- 
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cessfuUy the analogous storms of his own sphere, and, like the child that 
in its own mind is the policeman when it thrusts a club into its waistband, 
he feels that he is the bird calling to the thunder when he sounds the bone 
whistle, and mutters his song-prayer. That this is true only of the great 
Indian or the devotee, speaking in relative terms, and that the mass of 
Indian-kind follow in blind imitation of the more sensitive few, may be 
true; but the phenomena, for all that, are none the less ethnic. 

One characteristic of the foregoing protective designs is, that they are 
usually animal motives to the almost entire exclusion of plant and inani- 
mate forms. While it is true that the phenomena of the heavens hold a 
prominent place in this art, such phenomena are often interpreted as results 
of the activity of animal-like beings, and consequently are so expressed in 
art. The conditions leading to such a result are doubtless many and intri- 
cate; but the tendency to ignore plant-forms in protective conceptions may 
be due to the inactive character of the more inanimate world. Inert things 
are not easily conceived of as guardians or protectors. On the other hand, 
the Indian may not see the logical necessity of carrying his view to the 
utmost bounds of the universe. Pots and kettles may have an animistic 
presence within themselves; but perhaps this does not appeal to the Indian, 
because the living creatures are so much nearer to him and the analogy 
between their lives and his is not difficult to perceive. The mystery in the 
animal forms that come and go, in the storm, and in the heavenly bodies, 
reaches the mind unaided; but the plant and mineral wonders require a 
more microscopic eye. That there was a time when the animals were as 
the people is the striking thought in many Indian myths, and this indicates 
a belief in the fundamental life-identity of all moving creatures. 

There is, however, one interesting suggestion in the interpretation of 
protective powers. In all of these conceptions we find less appeal for the 
direct destruction of enemies than for a shielding protection to enable the 
man himself to be the destructive agent. His prayers are, that he may be 
swift and impossible to hit in order that he may strike down the victim. 

Again, there are in every part of the preceding paper examples of the 
close association between powers, or at least power-symbols, that are from 
many points of view incongruous; as the mirror and the hoop, the spider, 
the thunder, and the elk. There is in these a tendency to coalesce into 
conceptions of larger wholes in which the power becomes more general, 
tending toward the definite abstraction of a power-unit, or identity of 
forces in nature. These larger conceptions, that are really much more 
complex than indicated in this brief paper, seem to represent a growth, or 
at least an accumulation of ideas, on the part of a people who have not 
felt the need of systematically unifying them, or expressing them as an 
objective unit. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The Gros Ventre myths and tales herewith presented do not exhaust 
the traditions of the tribe : they include, however, the majority of the more 
important stories known to them, and are probably representative of the 
mythology and tales of the tribe. They were collected in the winter and 
early spring of 1901, at the Fort Belknap Reservation in northern Montana, 
as part of the work of the Mrs. Morris K. Jesup Expedition. 

Naturally there are many similarities to the Arapaho traditions. As a 
larger body of Arapaho traditions has been published with extended com- 
parative notes,^ such notes have not been added to the present Gros Ventre 
traditions; but references have been made to the corresponding Arapaho 
versions, under which the comparisons will be found. 

Among the more important Arapaho traditions and episodes which 
have a widespread distribution, but which have not yet been found among 
the Gros Ventre, are the story of the origin of death; of the woman who 
married a dog; of the young man who disguised himself as a woman, and 
cut off seven heads; of the well-known imitation of the host by the 
trickster in various ways; of the diving through the ice by the trickster to 
obtain food in imitation of his host; of the young man who was tempted 
by his sister-in-law, and then buried in a pit by her; of the turtle's war- 
party; of the deceived blind man, a favorite Eskimo and northern Atha- 
bascan tradition; and the well-known Plains story of the buffalo and elk. 
women, or buffalo and com women. The story of the girl who was born 
from the foot of a young man exists among the Gros Ventre, but was not 
obtained. It is very probable that some of these stories will be found 
among the Gros Ventre. An account of the origin of death similar to that 
of most of the Plains tribes is almost certain to exist. The story of the 
seven heads — being common to the Arapaho, Kootenai, and Sarcee, tribes 
surrounding the Gros Ventre — is also very likely to exist among them. One 
would expect the same of the story of the woman and the dog, though it is 
to be remembered, in this connection, that some of the northern Arapaho 
deny this to be a story of their tribe. 



1 G. A. Dorsey and A. L. Kroeber, Traditions of the Arapaho (Field Columbian Museum 
Publications, Anthropological Series V. Chicago, 1003). 
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Of the more important stories and incidents occurring in the present 
Gros Ventre collection, but wanting in the larger Arapaho collection, the 
following may be mentioned: the separation of the tribe while crossing the 
ice; the very widespread incident of the hero who is swallowed by a monster, 
and kills him by cutting his heart ; the boy who is abandoned by his parents, 
and raised by buffalo-bulls; the tale of a young man who enters a tent among 
a hostile tribe to marry a giri; and the tale of the bad wife as told by the 
Blackfeet. 

Some of the mythical incidents that have the most common distribution 
in central North America, but that so far have not been found among either 
the Arapaho or Gros Ventre, are the story of the theft of light or the sun ; 
of the theft of, or some other means of obtaining, water; of the supernatural 
being that has been wounded by a human being, so that a human medicine- 
man only can extract the weapon; of the person or pursuer who crosses a 
body of water or a chasm on a leg, usually of the crane, and is shaken off; 
of the hero who transforms himself into a leaf or small object, which is 
drunk by a woman, as whose son he is reborn; of the bathing women 
wdth bird-skins, one of whom is captured; of the visit far to the east to the 
sun; of the unfaithful vdie who has a snake or water-monster as her lover, 
— one of the most persistent traditional ideas in northeastern America; the 
common conception of the origin of mankind or the tribe from the lower 
world or successive lower worlds; and a tradition of a visit to the land of 
the dead, other than in stories told as the actual experience of persons 
recently alive or still living. 
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MYTHS AND TALES. 

1. The Making of the Earth. 

There was water everywhere. A person sent the Duck, the Otter, the 
Beaver, and the Turtle to dive for earth. All the other animals lost their 
breath before they reached the bottom. They had to come up again. But 
the Turtle said, "I am the one w^ho can get it." He dived, and brought up 
mud. When the person scattered the mud, earth was made. He made 
the mountains by pouring a little earth from his hand. He also made 
streams and trees. It is not known who he was. Perhaps he was Nix'a"t.^ 

2. Origin Myth. 

The people before the present people were wild. . They did not know 
how to do anything. Nix'a^t did not like the way they lived and did. 
He thought, "I will make a new world." He had the chief pipe. He went 
out doors and hung the pipe on three sticks. He picked up four buffalo- 
chips. One he put under each of the sticks on which the pipe hung, and 
one he took for his own seat. He said, "I will sing three times and shout 
three times. After I have done these things, I will kick the earth, and 
water will come out of the cracks. There will be a heavy rain. There will 
be water over all the earth." Then he began to sing. After he sang three 
times, he shouted three times. Then he kicked the ground and it cracked. 
The water came out, and it rained for days, and over all the earth was water. 
By means of the buffalo-chips he and the pipe floated. Then it stopped 
raining. There was water everywhere. He floated wherever the wind 
took him. For days he drifted thus. Above him the Crow flew about. 
All the other birds and animals were drowned. The Crow became tired. 



1 The Gros Ventre myths and tales here recorded were obtained from seven informants, 
who have been designated as follows: — 

M Bill Jones, one of the oldest men of the tribe, Nos. 5, 18, 25, 41. 
N Watches-All, an old woman, Nos. 26, 28, 30, 32, 33, 39, 40, 45-50. 
P Flea, a young man, Nos. 2-4, 20-23, 29. 
Q Blackbird, an old man, Nos. 1, 6, 16, 17, 38, 42, 43. 
R Assiniboine, a young middle-aged man, Nos. 14, 15, 27, 34, 35, 37, 44. 
S Paul Plumage, a voung man, Nos. 7, 19. 
T Black Wolf, a middle-aged chief. No. 33. 
It will be seen that the traditions told by Flea, one of the youngest of the informants, are 
of a higher character than the others. Nos. 7 and 19 were obtained as texts in Gros Ventre. 
All the others were recorded in English. 

The Gros Ventre distinguish between myths and tales, which they call hanta'a^tyao and 
waa°tsea'a° respectively. The first thirty of the following traditions may be regarded as myths; 
the last twenty, as tales. 

The present myth is by informant Q. Compare Traditions of the Arapaho, op. cit., tales 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, and note, p. 6. 

Pronounce x like German ch or Spanish ^; tc, like Enarlish ch; &, as in English bad; a«» 
(nasal a), like French an: &°. similarly nasalized; q, like English th in thin; 6, nearly as in 
German. 
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It flew about crying, "My father, I am becoming tired. I want to rest.** 
Three times it said this. After it had said so three times, Nix'a^t said, 
"Alight on the pipe and rest." Repeatedly the Crow cried to him, and 
each time was allowed to alight on the pipe. Nix'a"t became tired sitting 
in one f>osition. He cried. He did not know what to do. After he had 
cried a long time, he began to unwrap the chief pipe. The pipe contained 
all animals. He selected those with a long breath to dive through the water. 
First he selected the Large Loon (baas9eiby*hi). The Ix)on was not alive, 
but Nix'a'^t had its body wrapped up in the pipe. Nix'a'^t sang, and then 
commanded it to dive and try to bring mud. The Loon dived. It was 
not halfway down when it lost its breath and immediately turned back. 
It came up almost drowned at the place where Nix'a^t was. Then Nix'a'^t 
took the Small Loon's body and sang. Then the Small Ix)on dived. It 
neariy reached the mud at the bottom. Then it lost its breath and went 
up again, and, neariy dead, reached the place where Nix'a'^t was. Then 
he took the Turtle (baa'n). He sang and it became alive, and he sent it 
and it dived. Meanwhile the Crow did not alight, but flew about crying 
for rest. Nix'a"t did not listen to it. After a long time the Turtle came up. 
It was neariy dead. It had filled its feet and the cracks along its sides 
with mud. When it reached Nix'a'^t, all the mud had been washed away 
and it was nearly dead. Nix'a"t said, "Did you succeed in reaching the 
mud?'* The Turtle said, "Yes, I reached it. I had much of it in my feet 
and about my sides, but it all washed away from me before I came to you." 
Then Nix'a"t said to it, "Corne to me;" and the Turtle went to him. 
Nix'a"t looked at the inside of its feet and in the cracks of its sides. On 
the inside of its feet he found a little earth. He scraped this into his hand. 
Meanwhile the Crow had become very tired. Then Nix'a"t, when he had 
scraped the earth into his hand, began to sing. After he had sung three 
times, he shouted three times. Then he said, "I will throw this little dust 
that I have in my hand into the water. Little by little let there be enough 
to make a strip of land large enough for me." Then he began to drop it, 
little by little, into the water, opening and closing his hand carefully. And 
when he had dropped it all, there was a little land, large enough for him 
to sit on. Then he said to the Crow, "Come down and rest. I have made 
a little piece of land for mvself and for vou." Then the Crow came down 
and rested. After it had rested, it flew up again. Then Nix'a"t took out 
from his pipe two long wing-feathers. He had one in each hand, and began 
to sing. After he had sung three times, he shouted three times, "Youh, 
hou, hou," and spread his arms, and closed his eyes. When he had done 
this, he said to himself, "Let there be land as far as my eyes can see around 
me." When he opened his eyes, then indeed there was land. After he 
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had made the land, there was no water anywhere. He went about with 
his pipe and with the Crow. They were all that there was to be seen in the 
world. NowNix'a'^t was thirsty. He did not know what to do to get water. 
Then he thought, "I will cry." He cried. While he cried, he closed his 
eyes. He tried to think how he could get water. He shed tears. His 
tears dropped on the ground. They made a large spring in front of him. 
Then a stream ran from the spring. When he stopped crying, a large river 
was flowing. Thus he made rivers and streams. He became tired of 
being alone with the Crow and the pipe. He decided to make persons and 
animals. He took earth, and made it into the shape of a man. He made 
also the shape of a woman. Then he made more figures of earth, until 
he had many men and women. When he thought he had enough persons, 
he made animals of all kinds in pairs. When he had finished making 
these shapes, he named the tribes of people and the kinds of animals. Then 
he sang three times and shouted three times. After he had shouted, he 
kicked the ground, and there were living pairs of beings standing before 
him, animals and men. The reason why men are dark in color is that 
earth is dark. Nix'a'^t called the world Turtle because the Turtle was the 
animal that had helped him to make the world. Then he made bows 
and arrows for men, and told them how to use them. The pipe he gave 
to a tribe which he called haa'ninin (the Gros Ventre). Then he said to the 
people, "If you are good and act well, there will be no more water and no 
more fire." Long before the water rose, the world had been burned. This 
now is the third life. Then he showed them the rainbow, and said to them, 
**This rainbow is the sign that the earth will not be covered with water 
again. Whenever you have rain, you will see the rainbow; and when 
you see it, it will mean that the rain has gone by. There will be another 
world after this one." He told the people to separate in pairs and to select 
habitations in the world for themselves. That is why human beings are 
scattered.^ 

3. Tebiaa^ta^, the Two Women, the Bald Eagle, 

AND Nlx'A^t. 

There was a lone tent. Two sisters lived in it. One was older, the 
other young. Tebiaa"ta^ (** cut-off-head") knew that the two women 
lived alone there. One morning, one of them went out to get wood. In 
front of the tent she found a fat deer, freishly killed and untouched. This 



1 Told by informant P. Compare Arapaho, op. cit., Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, and note, p. 6. For the 
recession of the water before stretched arms, compare also Arapaho, No. 5. The idea of the 
previous race occurs in Arapaho, No. 6, p. 15, footnote, and in No. 129, p. 299. 
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happened every night. The fourth night the two women watched. One 
of them said, *' Perhaps it is Naxaa"tsts' (*w4th-projecting-teeth/ another 
name for Tebiaa'^ta"). If it is he, it will go hard with us, for he is powerful.'* 
In the middle of the night they saw a person rolling a dead deer toward 
them. When he came near they saw that it was Tebiaa"ta" indeed. After 
he had left the deer he went off again. As soon as he had gone, the two 
women began preparations to flee. The older stuck an awl in the ground 
on the side of the tent where she had her bed, and said to it, "When Te- 
biaa"ta" comes in, tell him, *Go to my younger sister. She is young, and is 
the one whom you ought to have for your best wife.' *' The younger sister 
stuck a quill-flattener (isowa") at the side of her bed, and told it, "When 
Tebiaa^ta*^ comes rolling to you, say to him, * Go to the older woman. She 
knows best how to work. You should have her for your best wife.* " At 
night Tebiaa^ta" came to the tent. The women had gone. Only the awl 
and the quill-flattener were there. When he arrived, he saw the deer 
lying there, still untouched. He became angry, and said, "I worked hard 
to kill this deer for you. It is bad that you did not touch it." He went 
inside. The two bones looked like women. He went to the side where 
the older sister's awl was. It said to him, "Roll to my younger sister. 
She will be your best wife, for the older wife does the work for the tent and 
for her husband." Then he began to roll to the younger sister's bone. It 
said to him, "Roll back to my older sister. Let her be your best wife. I 
am young, and better able to move around quickly, and can do more work 
about the tent." Then Tebiaa"ta^ became angry. He rolled violently 
to one to strike her. The woman disappeared, and he struck the awl, 
which pierced his face so that he cried out in pain. The other woman 
disappeared at the same time. When he had pulled the awl from his face 
he said, "You will not escape from me. I will kill you." He jumped 
out of the tent, looked, and smelled about to find where the women had 
gone. He found their trail, and rolled after them. They were already 
far away. They looked back constantly, fearing that he would follow them. 
Then, from the direction in which they had come, they saw him rolling. 
One of them said to the other, "Oh, my older sister, what shall we do! 
Tebiaa"ta^ is rolling on our trail. What shall we do to escape him? Do 
something supernatural." "I will try something," said the older. "I 
will try to delay him so that we shall leave him far behind us. Let it be 
^oggy before Tebiaa"ta^, so that he will lose our tracks." Then there was 
a fog between them and the head, and he lost their trail and strayed from 
it. He looked for it, and after a time found it again, and followed them. 
Then they saw him coming once more. Then the older sister said to the 
younger, "Pity me, my younger sister. The head is pursuing us again. 
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What shall we do to flee from him ? Now it is your turn to do something 
supernatural, so that we may leave him behind us." "Yes, I will try. 
Let there be a deep ravine between him and us. Let it be boggy and 
hummocky, so that it will be long before he passes through it." Then there 
was such a valley behind them. When Tebiaa^ta^ got into the valley, he 
struck the hummocks, and bounded back and stuck in the swamp. It was 
long before he crossed, and the women had got far ahead. He said to him- 
self, "These women will not hide in a hole anywhere. If they do, I shall 
overtake them and kill them. They shall not go to the sky, for if they go to 
the sky, I shall not be able to reach them. That is the one place in which I 
cannot kill them." After a while the women saw him again, and the 
younger one said, "My older sister, do something supernatural again! I 
am getting tired." "Yes," said the older, "I will try. Let there be a river 
between us and the head, and along it let there be thick thorny brush, and 
rose-brush as thick as can be, so that Tebiaa"ta^ will have great difficulty in 
passing through." Then there were a river and thorny brush behind them. 
Tebiaa"ta^ came up. It was very difficult for him to pass. He was all 
scratched when he got through. The womeh were already far away. After 
a while they saw him on their trail again. Then the older sister begged the 
younger to use her supernatural power to delay the head. Her younger 
sister said, "I will try again to bring something between us and the head. 
Let there be cactus as thick as can be." Then there was a dense cactus 
behind them. When Tebiaa^ta^ reached the cactus, he stopped. He tried 
to roll around, but it extended indefinitely. Then he thought, "I will go 
through." Then he really rolled through it; but he was full of spines, and 
bleeding. He stopped and pulled out all the cactus-spines. Then he 
followed the women again. They saw him coming. Both of them said, 
"I can do nothing more supernatural. I have done all. We must try to 
run." As they ran, they saw a man sitting on a high bank. He had his 
hair in a large knot above his forehead. When they reached him they 
said, "Please pity us. We are running for our lives from the person who 
pursues us to kill us." "Run around me four times," he said, and they 
did so. "What is the person's name?" he asked. They said to him, 
"Tebiaa'^ta"." "That is bad. He is more powerful than I. But I 
will try." He loosened the knot of hair on his forehead. It had never 
been combed. The hair covered him entirely. He hid one of the women 
under each arm. When Tebiaa'^ta^ came, he said, "Have you seen my 
prey going by here?" "Yes, they have just passed by," said the man. 
The head went on, and smelled. Finding no tracks, he came back to the 
man. "They never went by here," he said. "Yes, they went by," said 
the man; and the head went on again. As soon as he was out of sight. 
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the man said to the women, "Rmi over there, where there is a Bald Eagle. 
Perhaps he will help you.*' Then Tebiaa^ta'* came back and said to him, 
"Tell me this time where my prey is." "I have told you," said the man. 
The head looked around and saw the women's tracks. He folio <ved them 
again. The older sister said, "Now, my younger sister, try to run as hard 
as you can. Tebiaa'^ta'^ is on our trail again." They reached the Bald 
Eagle. "Bald Eagle," they said, "pity us, because we are poor: try to 
save our lives." The Eagle said, "Go around me four times. I will help 
you. I will try to save you from Tebiaa'^ta'^; but he is very powerful. 
Now each of you get on one of my wings and shut your eyes." He flew 
down from the bank where he had been sitting, dived into the water, swam 
underneath a long distance, came up again, and flew off. Tebiaa^ta*^ 
came there, dived into the water, swam under it, emerged, and followed 
their trail. He flew after them through the water and the air. He nearly 
<?aught the Eagle. When he came too near, the Eagle swooped aside. 
Thus they fought and dodged for a long time. Below where they were 
struggling there was a tent. It was Nix'a"t's tent. His two sons were 
lying flat on their backs, looking up into the sky. They began to see what 
was going on there. Whenever the head nearly touched the Eagle, the 
boys cried "Wuuu!" Nix'a^t heard his boys crying "Wuuu," and saw 
them looking up in the air. He went outside, lay down on his robe, looked 
up, and cried "W^uuu!" But he saw nothing. The boys asked him, 
"Father, why did you say that?" "I like to say that, because you boys 
say it. What are you looking at above ?" "Father, we are looking at your 
friend the Eagle. He is dodging about. On each of his wings sits a woman. 
Tebiaa^ta" is pursuing them." "I am sorry," said Nix'a"t. "Tebiaa^ta'^ 
is powerful. Nevertheless I will try to do something for the Eagle and the 
women. Therefore, my sons, gather wood as fast as you can, and I will 
cut willows and build a sweat-house. Also gather stones, and then light 
the wood and heat the stones in the fire." Nix'a^t got willows, bent them 
round, and covered them with robes. Then he gave each of his boys a 
club. He said to one, "Stay here at the door and hold it up." To the 
other one he said, "Stand at the back and hold up the robes there." The 
boys stood at their places. Nix'a"t stood at the entrance of the sweat-house, 
and cried, "Bald Eagle, come down and sweat in my sweat-house," Four 
times he cried it. Then the Eagle heard him and came flying down. 
Nix'a^t said to him, "Go in at the entrance, and fly out at the other end." 
The head was now close at the Eagle's tail. The Eagle flew in, and out 
again. As soon as he had gone through, the boy at the back of the sweat- 
house put down his robes. The other one closed the door. Tebiaa'^ta'^ 
was caught in the sweat-house. Hot stones were lying in a small pit in the 
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centre of the sweat-house. Nix'a^t poured water through a small hole 
in the top straight on the hot rocks. It steamed inside. Whenever the 
head pressed against the robes, the boys struck him with their clubs. At 
last he was killed. The Eagle sat there breathing hard. Thus Tebiaa'^ta" 
was killed.^ 

4. Nix'a^t obtains Summer and the Buffalo. 

Nix'a^t w^as on his way, going visiting. He arrived at a camp. There 
was deep snow, and the people had nothing to eat. To whatever tent he 
went, he got nothing to eat. The people had nothing. He asked them, 
**Why do you not try to do something to obtain food?'' **We cannot 
do it,'' they said. "There are no buffalo. We starve. There is only 
one old woman who has food. She is very stingy of it." At some distance 
there lived an old woman who kept the buffalo. She gave no food. Nix'a^t 
said, **I will try to make the old woman give up her food." Walking about 
the camp, he saw a boy, a chief's son, just old enough to speak. He took 
the boy by the shoulders and said, ** Child, are you hungry?" "Yes, I am 
hungry," said the boy. "Would you like to see large herds of. buffalo?" 
"Yes." "Would you like to see the ground bare?" "Yes. I am be- 
coming tired of playing on the snow. I should like to see the bare ground, 
so that I could play on it." "When I let you go, you must run to your 
father's tent, and cry. When your kin ask you, you must say nothing, but 
continue to cry. Only when I come and ask you, you must say, *I should 
like to see large herds of buffalo and the bare ground to play on ; for I am 
tired of the snow.'" Then the boy ran to his father's tent and began to 
cry. All asked him why he cried. But he said no word, crying continually. 
He cried day and night. His father thought he would invite man after 
man in the camp to ask the boy why he cried. He asked all the men to 
come. But the boy never answered. Then he thought, "I will ask Nix'a^t. 
He is wise. Perhaps he will persuade the boy to tell why he is crying." 
Then he called, "Nix'a"t!" and Nix'a'^t came in. He took the boy in his 
arms and said, "Well, poor child, what are you crying about? Your 
parents can hardly sleep, because you continually cry. You must be crying 
about something that is very hard. I want you to tell me what it is." Then 
the boy stopped crying, and said, "I cry because I am hungry, and should 
like to see large herds of buffalo. I should like to eat back-fat (nanii) and 
unborn calves. I should like to see the bare ground, for I am tired of play- 



1 Told by informant P. Compare Arapaho, Nos. 5, 6, 35, 124. The Magic Flight is found 
also in No. 27. Compare note to Arapaho, No. 6. See, also. No. 26 for the calling back of the 
pursuer. The pursuit by a round rolling object is found in Arapaho, Nos. 5, 6, 33-35, 81-124. 
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ing in the deep snow." Then Nix'a^t said to him, *'You shall have what 
you want. You shall eat calves and fat from the back, and shall play on 
the bare ground." The boy was satisfied, and cried no more. Nix'a"t 
said to the boy*s father, **Get an old man to cry out, *Let the people move 
elsewhere. Nix*a^t has found out from the boy what he wants and what 
he cried for.*" Then the people moved camp, and Nix*a"t changed into a 
little dog. The dog was scabby, with loose hanging ears. He remained 
at the camp-site after the people had left it. The old woman who kept the 
buffalo had a little grand-daughter who worked for her. The little girl 
said, ** Grandmother, I want to go to the camp-site to pick up things that 
have been lost." But the old w^oman said, **No, don't. Nix'a"t was in 
the camp. He is very deceitful." **I will not go far, only to the nearest 
tent. Let me go!" Then the girl went there. When she arrived, she saw 
the dog, who wagged his tail at her. She pitied him, and said *'I will raise 
him." She took him back with her. ** Grandmother, I have found a poor 
scabby dog. I want to raise him to be my dog," she said. The old woman 
said to the dog, **You are a scabby dog indeed I You are not a dog at all. 
You are Nix'a"t." Then she said to her grand-daughter, "No, I do not 
want you to take this dog into the tent. Tie him outside." So the girl 
tied him outside, but fed him well ; and he became fat, and his scabs fell off,, 
and he grew fast. Soon he was able to carry a load of wood on a travois. 
The girl used to take him with her into the woods. At last the old woman 
began to think that he was really a dog. She allowed him to come into the 
tent with them. But at times she still looked at him suspiciously. Some- 
times she still said, "You look like a dog; but you are no dog. You are 
Nix'a^t." After a time their meat was all gone. At the back of the tent 
hung an un tanned buffalo-skin. The girl raised this, and the dog saw a 
hole beyond. Soon a young buffalo-cow came out. Just as she emerged^ 
the old woman struck her on the back of the head with her hammer, and 
killed her. Many other buffalo tried to come out ; but the girl and the old 
woman put the skin down again. They pulled out the young cow, and 
skinned her. The dog was there with them. The old woman had begun 
to like him. She now thought that he was really a dog. By the skin 
curtain there was an old greasy skin sack. The dog saw the old woman go 
to this, take a pinch from it, and throw it outside. Thereupon there was 
no snow about the door. Now Nix'a^t knew what to do. One day the 
girl took him far out into the woods with her. Then he turned into Nix'a^t. 
He said to the girl, "You thought me a dog, but I am Nix'a"t." Penem 
monstravit et ei raptse vim attulit. Puella fortiter clamavit, "Avia, Nix'a^t 
mecum copulati" The old woman answered, "I told you he was Nix'a"t. 
You would not believe me. It is your own fault." Taking her hammer^ 
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she ran towards them. When she arrived, Nix'a^t released the giri, ran 
off, and entered the tent. He seized the bag and ran into the hole behind 
the curtain. There he turned dog again, and, barking, drove all the buffalo 
out. The last one to emerge was a bull. Nix'a^t ejus in testiculis adhsesit. 
Taurus cum testes suos tactos sensisset, eos in corpus retraxit, ita ut Nix'a"t 
sub ventre celatus est. Thus he passed out by the old woman without 
being seen. As the buffalo ran, he threw out what was in the bag. Every- 
where the snow disappeared, and it was summer. When the bag was 
emptied, he went back to the old woman, threw her the bag, and said, 
"That is all I wanted from you." Thus Nix ' a" t obtained buffalo and 
summer. Then he killed a cow and took the unborn calf, and cut the 
cow's back-fat and the tongue and some of the entrails. He carried this 
meat on his back, following the trail of the people. He reached their camp 
at night. Then he asked, ''Where is the tent of the boy's father?" Being 
shown it, he went there and entered, called the boy, and said to him, "Here 
is what you asked for. Now eat it. To-morrow you will see summer and 
large herds of buffalo." Then the boy's father told an old man to go out 
and cry, "Nix'a^t has come back. You will see herds of buffalo and the 
summer to-morrow. He has brought some parts of buffalo to show that it 
will be so." That night there was a strong Chinook wind. That is why 
now we sometimes get the Chinook winds. Next morning, indeed, the 
people saw the bare land and herds of buffalo.^ 

5. Nix'a^t is taught to call Buffalo. 

A certain man, when he was visited and had no food, would go on a 
hill, sit down, and sing, " Hi'itana^ wu'katyii." Then the buffalo would 
come running toward him in strings. Nix'a^t came to him and cried, 
wishing to leam the song. The man gave him the song, but said, "Do not 
use it too often. Sing it only w^hen you need buffalo." Nix'a^t started 
off. Soon he sat down and sang. Then the buffalo came toward him in 
strings. He sang four times. The fourth time the buffalo did not stop 
approaching him, and all lay down on him. Cum ano solum eminente 
cuberet, lepus qui venisset cum eo copulavit. Nix'a^t denique cum emer- 
sisset abiit. Lepusculos qui profugerunt inquinans peperit. Ssepius ita 
cum accideret, Nix'a^to displicebat. Togse margini lapides imposuit, 
inquinavit, exsiliit, et ut lepores interficeret pedibus togam protrivit. Sed 
solum togam foedavit.^ 



1 Told by informant P. Compare Arapaho, Nos. 122, 133. 

2 Told by informant M. Compare No. 15, and Arapaho, Nos. 32, 33. 
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6. Nix'a^t and the Mouse. 

Nix'a"t cum feminam trans flumen dormientem videret, ab mure ut 
penem *ad eam portaret petiit. Mus penem transportavit, sed terrse asperae- 
parti anteposuit, ita ut Nix'a'^t penem vaginae inserere cum vellet se 
Isesit et clamavit.^ 

7. Nix'a^t and the Mice's Sun-dance. 

Nix'a^t was travelling. As he went, he heard the noise of the sun- 
dance. Then he stopped. He wanted to hear where the noise of the dance 
came from. He could not discover it. Where he stood, there lay an elk- 
skull. He sat down on it. When he sat down, he heard the noise of the 
dance clearly. **YaI This must be the place, and I was looking for it 
at a distance." Then he looked into the skull, and saw the mice holding- 
a sun-dance. As he looked in, he said to the hole through which he looked, 
"Become larger I" Then it grew larger. As often as he told it to stretch, 
it stretched. Finally he succeeded in thrusting his head through, and the 
mice scattered and ran out. Then his head stuck fast in the skull. Nix'a'^t 
began to cry, because he did not know what to do. He could not even see. 
He got up and wandered off. He struck something with his foot, and said,^ 
*'Who are you?" "I am a cherry-tree," it answered. ** Indeed! I 
must be near the river," said Nix'a^t. And he continued to feel about hint 
with his feet. W^hen he touched something he said, "What are you?" 
"I am a cotton wood," it said to him. "Indeed! I must be very near the 
river," said Nix*a"t, and went on. Again he felt something with his foot, 
and said, "W^hat are you?" "I am a willow," it said to him. "IndeedT 
I must be very close to the river now." Then he walked very carefully. 
In spite of all his care, he felt himself falling. "What are you?" he asked. 
Then it splashed, and he floated down the stream. He came floating ta 
where there was a camp. People were swimming there. As soon as the 
swimmers saw him, they said, "Look out, there comes a bax'aa^ (water- 
monster)," and all ran on the bank. W^hen he had floated near them, he 
said, "I allow only girls to get me." Then two girls went into the water 
on each side of him, and caught his horns. Then they pulled him to shore. 
One of them went ashore, but he caught the other and lay with her. As 
soon as the others saw him seize her, they ran back to the camp. "Ejus 
virginitatem Nix'a^t violat," omnes clamaverunt. Puellse mater malleum: 
portans ad eum decucurrit. Adhuc puellse concubebat. In dorsum eum 



1 From informant Q. Compare Arapaho, Nos. 29-31. 
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percussit. Nix'a^t dixit, "Tua percussio meis impetibus in filiam tuam 
vim majorem dat. The place where you can kill me is in the middle of the 
head." The woman struck the top of his head, and broke the elk-skull. 
Nix'a"t got up and ran. All the women pursued him, but could not catch 
him.^ 

8. Nix'a^t eats Fat. 

Nix'a^t found some fat floating in the stream. He asked, **How much 
does one bite off you when he meets you?" "A little piece only, alioquin 
diarrhoeam segrescas." Nix'a^t bit off as much as he could. Then he 
went ahead down stream, and again met the fat. He asked it and was told 
the same, but again bit off all he could swallow. He met it repeatedly, 
until at last he swallowed it all. Tum abiit. Cito diarrhoea afflictatus est,. 
Tantum inquinavit ut abire coactus est. Iterum cum inquinaret tanta 
excrementa defluxerunt ut eum abegerunt. Denique dum semper inqui- 
navit in tumulum ascendit. Inquinare continuavit donee defluxus eum 
circumdederat et quasi insulae tumulo institit.^ 

9. Nix'a^t eats Hiitceni. 

Nix'a^t radices quae hiitceni appellantur edebat. Diu edebat. Tum 
crepuit. Cum creparet, sursum jactus est. Perpetuo altius jactiis est. 
Tandem mulierem liberosque suos omnibus cum rebus familiaribus in se 
ponere jussit ut terra retineretur. Sed cum iterum crepuisset omnes sur- 
sum pulsi sunt.^ 

10. Nix'a^t and the Bird with the Large Arrow. 

Nix'a^t met a Bird which had an immense arrow. He taunted it,, 
saying that it was not able to use the arrow. At last the Bird said, "Well, 
I will shoot you with it." Nix'a'^t went off. Several times he stopped, 
thinking he had gone far enough. But the Bird always told him, ''Go 
farther, for I will kill you if you stand so near." Then at last the Bird shot 
and the arrow came flying. Nix'a'^t was frightened, ran, turned, and 
dodged, but could not escape the arrow. He ran as hard as he could, but 
it came nearer and nearer. He took refuge behind a rock. The arrow 
struck the rock and turned it over, so that it rolled on Nix'a'^t. He could 
not get out. At last the Night-hawk came flying by. It shot past the 
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* Compare Arapaho, No. 84. 

* Compare Arapaho, p. <K>» footi 
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rock, venting wind each time. The fourth time, it broke the rock. Nix'a°t 
got up. "Come here," he said to the Bird. The Night-hawk came to 
him. Nix'a'^t took it, and said, *'Why did you do that to me? I was very 
comfortable under the rock.*' Then he pulled the Night-hawk's mouth 
wide open.^ 

11. Nix'a'^'t loses nis Eyes. 

Nix'a'^t met a Bird that was sending its eyes into a tree. Then he cried, 
and begged the Bird, until at last it gave him the power. It told him, 
"You must do this only when it is necessary." Nix'a"t went off. He 
tried his new power, and his eyes successfully left him and returned to him. 
After a time they remained in a tree. He could not get them back. Then 
he cried. A Mouse came to him, and Nix'a"t asked it to lend him its eyes. 
The Mouse lent him its eyes, and Nix'a"t was able to find his o\\ti. But 
his ow^n eyes had already shrivelled on the tree. He soaked them in water 
until they swelled. Then he put them back in his head.^ 

12. Nix'a^t kills his Wife. 

Nix'a^t w^as out on the prairie, ciying for his wife, who had died. A 
man came to him, and asked, "Why do you cry?" He was accompanied 
by his' wife. Nix'a^t told him, "I am mourning for my wife, who has died." 
Then the stranger motioned with a stick as if to strike his wife. The fourth 
time, he struck her. Then she turned into two women. He gave one of 
them to Nix'a"t. Then Nix'a"t was glad. He went on with his new wife. 
He found a man ciydng for his dead wife. Then he motioned four times, 
and struck his wife and doubled her, and gave the man one of the women. 
He found another man, and a third, and gave them wives. Then he met a 
fourth man who was crying for his wife. Nix'a'^t motioned, and, when 
he had motioned four times, he struck his wife on the head. Then she 
fell dead. 

13. Nix'a^t and the Bear-Women. 

The myth of Nix'a^t's diving for the reflection of fruit in the water, 
and of his adventures with the Bear-Women, is found among the Gros 
Ventre as among the Arapaho, with only the following differences. Nix'a^t 
found berries, not plums. He climbed on top of the tent, and from there 
dropped the berries down inside. While the Bear- Women were eating 
their own children, they sent one little girl out to get wood for the fire. 

» Compare Arapaho, Nos. 19 and 33. * Compare Arapaho, Nos. 16, 17. 
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Nix'a^t said, *'I will get it/' and went out. Then he threw wood into the 
door until it was blocked. Then he ran, calling, "I have made you eat 
your own children." The dialogue about the flint-birds, fire-birds, and 
smoke-birds, is missing. In all other details, the Gros Ventre version 
resembles the Arapaho.^ 

14. Nix'a^t and the Dancing Ducks. 

Nix'a^t was going along the river in the thick timber. Then he came 
to an opening in the woods. There he stopped and thought what to do. 
He sat with his head down. Suddenly he stood up. He shouted loudly, 
^*A11 ducks, prairie-chickens, and cottontail-rabbits come here! I will 
make a dance for you." Then the birds came flying to him, and the rabbits 
ran up. He made them all stand in a circle and close their eyes. He said, 
^*You must keep your eyes shut when you dance." Then he sang, and 
they danced. He began to break the birds' necks. Meanwhile he sang, 
^* As you dance, you must not look!" At last a little prairie-chicken dancing 
at the end opened its eyes and saw him. It flew up crying, "Nix'a"t is 
killing you all!" Then the remaining birds all flew off and the rabbits ran 
away. Nix'a'^t said, ''Nix'a'^t always accomplishes what pleases him. 
Nix'a^t is always fortunate. Now he has a feast." Then he made a fire. 
He put the ducks and prairie-chickens and rabbits that he had killed into 
the ashes under the coals. Then he said, **Nix'a^t is sleepy. I think I 
will sleep." Ano jussot, *'Wake me if any one comes." Then he went to 
sleep. Wolves and coyotes came. They smelled aroimd. They ate all 
the meat, and left only the bones. At last Nix'a"t woke up. He coughed. 
He said, "Now I shall have a feast." He found only bones. He looked 
all around. There was nothing left. Ano suo dixit, "I told you to move 
and wake me if any one came." He took a firebrand, and suum anum 
attrivit. Tantum dolore affectus est ut ano eminente cuberet ut ventus 
eum refrigeraret.^ 

15. Nix'a^t's Adventures. 

(a) With the Mice^s Sun-dance. 

Nix'a^t was out on the prairie. Then he heard a noise. He said, 
^' There must be a camp near by." He ran one way, listening, then 
another. But he always came back to the same place. He stood on a 
skull in order to look about. Then the noise was under his feet. He 
looked in, and saw people dancing. There were men, women, and children. 



1 Compare Arapaho, No. 49, also 50. 

2 Told by informant R. Compare Arapaho, Nos. 26, 27. 
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They were mice that were making the sun-dance. Nix'a^t watched the 
dance. He wanted to see. He continually told the opening of the skull 
to stretch wider. It became large enough for him to look in with both his 
eyes. As he continued to look, he liked the dance better. He told the hole 
to stretch wider. He wanted to get to the women inside. At last the hole 
stretched over his head. It contracted around his neck. The Mice ran 
out. Nix'a'^t could not get his head out from the skull. He wandered 
about. He asked the trees and bushes what they were. He came to sage- 
brush, then to a rosebush. Then he came to a large Cottonwood. When 
he found this he said, *'I am still at a distance from the river." Then he 
came to a birch. He said, "That is the kind of tree with many kidneys on 
it." Next he came to a young cotton wood. Then he said, "Now I am 
near the river." Then he came to the small willows, and then he fell down 
the bank into the river. He went down with the current. He came floating 
to women and girls who were bathing. He said, "I will give beads to 
whomever pulls me ashore." [The tale continues like No. 7, until the elk- 
skull is split from his head.] Then he got up and ran off, all the women 
running after him. He said, "I wish there were a hole I could enter." 
Then there was a hole and he went in. He came out on the other side. 
He found white clay. He put some over his right eye. He took a stick, 
peeled the bark off so that it looked white, and laid it across his arm. Then 
he went back to where the women were, and asked them what they were 
doing. They told him. Then he abused Nix'a^t. He said, "He is 
always doing such things. Why do you not jdig him out ? Then you can 
pound him to pieces." Then all the women crawled into the hole. He 
blocked the entrance with wood, and set it on fire. Then he smothered 
them. 

(6) With the Women who loused him. 

Then he went on to the river. As he went along he saw two pretty 
young women. They sat lousing each other. He said, "That is a nice 
thing they are doing." He pretended to scratch his head and catch and 
bite his lice. "I have too many lice," he said. Then he said, "Do you 
not want to louse me?" They said, "Yes." Then they sat opposite to 
each other, stretching out their legs, and told him to lay his head on their 
laps. Then he was satisfied. Soon he went to sleep. They took burrs, 
and filled his hair with them. They went off. The burrs made hb hair 
stretch. They pulled the skin of his forehead up. Then he sat up. He 
could hardly close his eyes. At last he cut off all his hair. Then he cov- 
ered himself with mud, and went home, crying. His wife saw him coming. 
She said, "There comes the fool! He has been doing something again."" 
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When he was at a Uttle distance, he began to cry harder. At last she 
became impatient and went out to him. Then he said, "Those bad peo- 
ple who visited me I They told me, 'Your wife is dead.'" Then he kissed 
his wife. 

(c) WUh his Daughters. 

After he had been at his tent a while, he pretended to be sick. He 
would not eat, and became very thin. He had two daughters. They 
were unmarried, and young and pretty. Now Nix'a^t seemed nearly dead. 
Then he said, *'01d woman, I shall leave you soon. There are those skin- 
scrapers, and sleighs of ribs, and stone hammers, which I made for my 
daughters. I want them buried with me. Put me into that crooked tree 
here. Do not tie me : only wrap me in my robe, and put those things in with 
me. There is a man called One-eyed Owl. He always has white clay 
over his right eye. He carries a sharp tomahawk (kaahaanou). Give 
him both my daughters when he comes, and put up a tent for hin^ Give 
them to no one but him." Then he became worse, and died. His wife 
and daughters mourned for him. They cried. They buried him as he 
had said. He lay in the tree for four days. Then a coyote passed. Nix'a^t 
called it and said, *'Howl, and call all the coyotes and wolves." The 
coyote sat down and howled until they all came. Nix'a'^t broke all the 
skeletons that were there, and scattered them about. He broke and scat- 
tered the implements that were buried with him. Then he said to the 
wolves, "Now howl, *We have eaten Nix'a^t.'" Then they howled, "We 
have eaten Nix'a^t;" and he ran into the brush. When his wife and his 
daughters heard what the wolves howled, they screamed and cried. Nix'a^t 
remained out four days more. Then he made himself a pointed tomahawk, 
and painted his robe white. He put white clay over his right eye. He 
also covered a scar on his cheek. Then he came and sat on the hill near 
the tent. One of the girls went out. She saw him. "He looks like the 
man that my father was telling of," she said. She went in and told her 
mother. The woman looked out and saw him. "That is the one," she 
said. "Both of you go and take his robe. Take hold of it on each side, 
and bring him in. Do not be ashamed. He is the one your father men- 
tioned." Then the two girls went out and brought him. The woman 
put up a tent for him, and the girls sat by him on the bed, one on each 
side. At night they lay down, one on each side of him. Then he slept 
with them both. Thus they did many nights. The two girls were very 
beautiful, and he too was a fine-looking man in the day. One of the two 
girls noticed that at night he was not good looking. Then she saw a scar 
under his right eye, and thought, "He looks like my father." She could 
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not help thinking it was he. "I think it is Nix'a"t my father who has 
married us," she said to her mother. **You foolish one I Your father 
is dead," said the w^oman. Several times the girl said the same to her 
mother. At last one night the woman raised the tent-door a little and 
looked in. Indeed it was Nix'a'^tl She cried, *'AhI is that how you die, 
Nix'a'^t, to marry your daughters?" She ran to get a club, and he ran off. 

. (d) Wiih the Woman who crossed the River. 

Then he continued to go. He saw a woman going in his direction. He 
overtook her. He pretended to be a woman. ** Where are you going, my 
friend?" he said. ''My husband beat me and I am going away. Where 
are you going?" she said. "My husband beat me too, and I am leaving 
also. Let us go together," said Nix'a"t. Then they went together. They 
came to a river. "Go first," said the woman. "No, you go first," said 
Nix'a'^t. Then they both lifted up their dresses. "Oh! your legs look 
like a m'an's," said the woman. "Have you never heard tell of the woman 
whose legs look like a man's?" said Nix*a"t. Cum longius in flumen 
introiissent, vestes altius levaverunt. "O, clunibus viro similis esl" dixit 
femina. "Nunquam fama illam feminam accepisti cujus clunes viri illis 
similse essent?" dixit Nix*a"t. Paene cum transiissent penis Nix'a'^to e 
manibus prolapsus aquam percutiens sonum dedit. He picked it up 
hastily. "What did you drop?" asked the woman. "It is too bad! It 
was a love-root. I am sorry I dropped it," said Nix'a"t. W'hen they had 
crossed, subito penem ei monstrans, "Aspice, arnica!" Nix'a^t dixit. Ex- 
territa in terram cecidit. Ad eam adiit libidinamque explevit. Tum 
iterum profectus est. 

(e) With the Sleeping Woman. 

He came to a camp. He looked into a tent and saw a pretty 
woman asleep. He went in, sat down, and waited for her to wake up. 
When she did not awake, he went out, and, cum excrementum in extremum 
baculi cepisset, put it on her dress. Then he came in once more and coughed. 
Still she did not wake up. Then he pushed her thighs, saying, "Surge, 
lectum inquinavisti." At last she awoke. Then Nix'a^t pretended that 
he was about to cry out, but the woman hastily told him, "Do not!" Four 
times he made as if to call out loudly, "Hsec femina lectum inquinavit," 
sed summissa voce susurravit. Mulier dixit, "Si taces, me tibi dabo." 
"Bene, si te possidere me sines, tacebo." "Cautus sis, fratres prope 
dormiunt," mulier dixit. Tum Nix'a"t libidinam explevit. 
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(/) With the Buffalo he called and the Rabbit. 

Then he went on again. He saw a man sitting on a high bank. 
His legs were hanging over the cliff. He had two round rattles. He sang, 
and struck the rattles on the ground. Then the buffalo came in springs 
on each side of him, and fell over the bank and were killed. Then Nix'a^t 
cried. He said, '*Pity me!" The man said, "What do you wish ?*' Nix'a"t 
cried louder. At last he persuaded the man to let him have the power of 
calling the buffalo. The man gave it to him, saying, "You must not use 
the song for nothing. You must only use it when the camp is very hungry." 
Then Nix'a'^t went off. Soon he began to try his power. He sat at the 
edge of a bank, and sang and rattled. The buffalo came in strings, and 
fell over the bank. He left them and went on. Three times he called the 
buffalo. When he called them the fourth time, the buffalo came and 
pushed him over the bank, and fell on top of him. Anus ejus solus eminuit. 
Lepus advenit et cum anum vidisset, cum eo copulavit. Nix'a^t lay there. 
After a time he saw a Coyote. "Come here. Coyote," he said. "What is 
it?" asked the Coyote. "Call all the coyotes and wolves," said Nix'a'^t. 
The Coyote went on a hill, and howled. All the coyotes and wolves came, 
and ate the buffalo, and dragged away the bones, until at last Nix'a'^t 
emerged. He went on. Tum inquinavit. When he looked back, he saw 
little rabbits scampering away. He said, "Good!" He was pleased. 
Three times he saw rabbits run off. Quater cum inquinare pararet, he 
picked up rocks, spread out his robe behind him, and weighted its edge 
with rocks. Tum inquinavit, and suddenly jumped out from his robe. 
"I will get you this time!" he cried as he stamped about on his robe. Then 
he lifted up the edge and looked under. He thought he had killed rabbits, 
but there was only excrement. His robe was soiled. He began to run 
toward camp as hard as he could, crying loudly, "Come out, all! The 
enemy pursue me! Mount your horses! Inquinantes Piegani me perse- 
quuntur! Celeriter nisi venietis, togam meam inquinabunt!" The people 
hastily mounted, rode, came there, and found him toga inquinata. "I 
told you to hurry," said Nix'a^t.^ 

16. One-eyed Owl and his Daughter. 

A man lived alone with his family. He had a pretty daughter. He 
said, "When I die, let my daughter marry a one-eyed man who has white 



^ Obtained from informant R. Compare, for the first episode, Nos. 7 and 13, and Arapaho, 
Nos. 49, 50, 52, 53; for the second, Arapaho, Nos. 53-55; for the third, No. 16, and Arapaho, 
Nos. 42, 43; for the fourth and fifth respectively, Arapaho, Nos. 36 and .37; for the sixth, No. 5, 
and Arapaho, Nos. 32, 33. 
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clay on his eye." Then he pretended to be sick. He told his wife, "When 
I am dead, do not bind me up, but lay me on the prairie." Then he seemed 
to die, and she put him out on the prairie. He called the wolves, and told 
them to howl, "We have eaten the person here." He gathered bones and 
laid them by his blanket. He went away, painted one of his eyes white, 
and came to his own tent. His daughter, coming out of the tent, saw him, 
and told her mother, ** There is the man that my father wanted me to many." 
Her mother said to her, "Let us put up a tent for him." Then they put up 
a tent, and the giri married him. He always went off in the morning and 
came back at night. Then the giri saw that he had a scar, which her father 
had had. She said to her mother, "He looks like my father." Her mother 
said to her, "Tie a* string from your bed to mine, and pull it when he enters." 
At night he came, and the girl pulled the string. Then the woman came 
from her tent and found her husband. She beat him nearly to death.^ 

17. The Man who went to War with his Mother-in-law. 

There was a camp-circle. A man went off. At a distance he built 
two brush shelters. The next day he came back. He sat in his lodge 
and did not speak. His wife asked him, "What is the matter?" He 
did not answer. She asked him again and again. At last he said, "I saw 
many men going to war with their mothers-in-law in order to steal horses for 
them." Then his wife said, "I will ask my mother to go with you." She 
asked her mother, and her mother consented. Then they started off to- 
gether, the man riding in front and she behind. They came to the place 
where he Had been, and each slept in a shelter. In the morning the man 
went out as if to look for tracks. When he came back he said, "I cannot 
find the tracks of the people I saw. I do not know where they can have gone." 
Then they staid there over night again. The man had put stones near his 
bed. He threw them at his mother-in-law's shelter. Soon she said, "Some 
one is troubling me here. There is a ghost about. Let me come into your 
shelter." He consented. After a time he again threw stones to where 
she was lying. She said again that she was being disturbed, and asked, 
"Una dormiamus." Iterum assensus est. Tum se frigere questus est. 
Mulier rogavit, "Qua parte friges?" "Hie," dixit. Iterum rogavit, "Qua 
parte? Sumus soli. Nullus cognitum habebit. Die mihi qua parte te 
frigere." "Hie, tange," dixit. Tum ilia tetigit. Erectus ei penis fuit. 
Dixit, "Inserere ut calescat volo." Muliere assensa penem inseruit. Illic 
vixerunt donee mulier filium peperit, postquse domum redierunt.^ 



1 From informant Q. Compare No. 15, and Arapaho. Nos. 42, 43. 

2 From informant Q. Compare Arapaho, Nos. 39, 40. 
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18. The Kit-fox and the Ghost. 

The Kit-fox started. He went along a path in the woods. As he went, 
he smelt something that stunk. He stopped and sniffed. The odor came 
from a dead person buried in a tree. The Kit-fox said, ''It stinks." Then 
the dead person came down from the tree and asked, "What were you 
saying?" "I said it smelled good," said the Kit-fox. "No, you said 
something bad of me." "No, I said, 'It smells like sweet-grass about 
here.'" The ghost at last allowed him to go. The Kit-fox went off. 
When at some distance, he called to the ghost, "I said, 'Something smells 
bad here.'" Then the ghost pursued him. He came near, and almost 
caught him. The Kit-fox ran into a hole just as the ghost caught the end 
of his tail and pulled it off. After a time the Kit-fox came out again and 
cried. ^ 

19. Found-in-the-Grass. 

A man camped alone. In the morning he would go to hunt, and in 
the evening he came back. "If a person comes while I am away, do not 
ask him to come in," he said to his wife. "Even if he is just about to com^ 
in, do not cause him to enter." And surely, when he was away, somebody 
came there; but his wife said nothing, and the person merely walked around 
the tent. Sometimes he made as if to enter; but the woman would not say 
anything, and he did not come in. Then her husband returned, and asked 
her, "Has that person been here?" "Yes, he came," she told him. 
^'Indeed!" he said to her. "Now, even if he seems about to come in, 
you must not tell him to enter." Then he went hunting again. After 
he was gofie some time, that person came there again. He made as if to 
come in, but he did not. Then he opened and shut the door several times. 
Then the woman could restrain herself no longer, and told him, "Come 
in I" Then the man came in. She cooked for him to eat, and after she 
had cooked she gave him the food; but he said, "That is not the kind of 
plate I use." Then she changed the plate; but again he said, "That is 
not the kind of plate I use." Then she continued to give him other 
plates; and he said the same thing to her, until she had used all the 
plates and dishes. She did not know what to give him. Then she 
thought what kind of plate to use. She took off one of her moccasins and 
gave it to him as a plate. "That is nearly it," he said to her. Then she 
took off one of her leggings and used it as a plate. "Very nearly," he told 
her. Then she thought, "I will try my dress for a plate." Then she took 

1 From informant M. 
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off her dress, and spread it out for him as a plate. "That is very nearly it," 
he said to her. Then she lay flat on her back and made a plate of her belly. 
"That is it," he told her. She was pregnant. After the man had eaten, 
he cut her open. Then he drew out one of her children, and threw it to 
the door. "Ka'a"en will be your name," he told it. Then he drew out 
the other and threw it away. "Nii9a"^ will be your name," he said to it. 
She had been with twins,^ this woman he had cut open. After he had done 
this, he went out and disappeared. After a time the man who was the 
husband of this woman who had been ripped open, returned from the hunt, 
and his wife did not appear. When she did not come out, he became fright- 
ened. He dismounted and threw off his meat. "I told her so," he said 
to himself. Then he went inside. There she lay at the back of the tent. 
He cried when he saw his wife lying dead on her back. He went out on the 
prairie and cried. He mourned day and night. When he came back to 
his tent, his arrows were scattered about. Then he put his arrows back 
into the quiver. Whenever he was away, the arrows were scattered about 
the tent. He continued to gather them up and put them back into the 
quiver. When he had done this repeatedly, he watched for those who took 
his arrows out. Going out doors, he lay on his face near the tent and began 
to cry. It sounded as if he were far off. While he cried, he heard a child 
speaking. It said, "Nii9a'", let us play. Our father is far away, crying." 
Soon he again heard children speaking. "I beat you," they said to each 
other. "Look, look at it closely," they said. Then, when he heard them 
say it again, he got up and ran into the tent. One of the boys escaped, 
but the one who was looking at the arrows most closely he caught. The 
child scratched him and cried, and said, "Let me go." The man said^ 
"Come, my son, be quiet. I want you to live with me. I will make you a 
bow and arrows. You can always shoot with them." Then the boy 
became quiet, and they remained together. Soon after, the man said, "Well, 
my son, I will go out as I did when I caught you. I will do it again, because 
I am trying to catch your younger brother. After I begin to cry, you must 
say to your younger brother, 'Let us play together,' and, when you beat 
him, you must say, 'Look close!' When you say that to him, I will come 
in." When he had told his son what to do, he went out and lay down on 
his face and began to cry. And indeed Ka'a"en soon called, "Nii9a''^, come 
here! Let us play! Our father is crying at a distance." "No, I will 
not, for you smell like your father," his younger brother said to him. "You 
need not touch me," he told him. "No, I do not want to. You smell 
like your father," Nii9a'" told him. He had difficulty in persuading him. 

1 The older of Gros Ventre twins, if boys, is given the name Ka'a^en. The younger is. 
sometimes called Niiga"* " second." 
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At last he came in, and they played together. When Ka'a'^en beat him, he 
said, "I beat you." Then the man got up and ran into his tent. There 
lay Nii9a'" looking closely at the arrows. Just as he was about to escape, 
his father caught him. He cried and scratched, and said, *'Let me go!" 
"Be quiet, my son. You will live with me. I will make you a bow and 
arrows, and you can always shoot with them," said his father. Then he 
quieted down. Thus their father caught them both. He made bows and 
arrows for both of them. Then Ka'a'^en said to him, "Now, father, make 
a sweat-house and lay our mother down in it." Then he did as his son 
told him. Then Ka'a"en said, "Step aside," and he went to one side. Then 
Ka'a^en shot up, and as he shot he said, "Look out, look out, look out, 
my mother!" Then he said to his brother, "Now it is your turn." Then 
Nii9a'^ shot up, calling, "Look out, look out, look out, my mother!" When- 
ever they shot, the sweat-house shook. Ka'a^en shot upward four times,, 
and Nii9a"* four times; and when each had shot up four times, their mother 
ran out from the sweat-house. Thus they restored their mother to life. 

After a time, their father said to the boys, "Now, my sons, when you are 
out shooting, never pick up an arrow after you have shot it." Then when 
they went shooting, they never picked up their arrows after they had shot 
them. Once, when they had started to return, they had used up all their 
arrows. Near where they were going sat a bird. Then Nii9a'" said to his 
brother, "My older brother, I will go back and pick up one of my arrows. 
I want to shoot this bird." "No, our father told us never to pick up our 
arrows after we had shot them." Nevertheless, Nii9a'" ran back and took 
one of his arrows. As soon as he took it, the dust rose behind them. When 
Ka'a"en saw it, he ran toward their tent, and Nii9a"^ followed him. Ka'a^en 
just got in. Just as his younger brother took hold of the door, the wind 
blew him away together with it. He was blown far away. There was a 
camp near the place to which he was blown. A dry lake was near the 
camp. It was there that he came down. W^hen the women of the camp 
had put up their tents, they went out to cut grass at the lake. They carried 
it home on their backs. An old woman went out while the rest were already 
coming back. When she reached the lake, there was no longer anybody 
there. Then she saw a bunch of grass. "I am glad that there is some left. 
I will cut it," she said to herself. Then she went to it and began to cut it. 
As she cut it, a child cried. "I am glad to find a child. I will have it for 
my grandson," the old woman said to herself. Then she took Nii9a'" home. 
When she got to her tent, she said, "I found this child to have for myself. 
I found it in the dry lake as I was cutting grass for bedding. Found-in-the- 
Grass will be his name." Then the old woman raised him. When he had 
grown up to be a boy, a man w^ho had pretty daughters that were not married. 
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said to an old man, "Cry out, 'Any one that may catch a porcupine, or 
any two young men that may catch porcupines, will marry my daughters.'" 
Then all the young men set traps. Found-in-the-Grass said to his grand- 
mother, **Make me a trap, grandmother. I will also trap porcupines." 
He made her laugh, trjing to do what he was too young for. "What do 
you want a wife for? You cannot even keep yourself clean," his grand- 
mother said to him. "No, grandmother, you must make me a trap and I 
will set it." Then she made him a trap, and when she had made it, he took 
it and went out with it. He set it right in the trail. Then it became night. 
In the morning all the young men got up and went to look at their traps. 
But first of all, just as it was beginning to be light, the Crow went out flying, 
and looked at the traps of all. When he had examined all the traps, he 
went to the trap that Found-in-the-Grass had set; and this was the only 
one that succeeded in catching a porcupine. Then the Crow stole it, but 
left a quill. Found-in-the-Grass came and looked at his trap. He found 
it as he had set it. But a porcupine-quill lay there. Then he thought, 
"It must be that somebody has stolen it." He went back, and said to his 
grandmother, "Grandmother, I think somebody stole the porcupine from 
me: here is a quill." "Indeed!" she said to him. Not very long after 
he had told her that some one had robbed him, an old man cried out, "The 
Crow is the one who has succeeded in trapping a porcupine." "Grand- 
mother," said Found-in-the-Grass, "it must be he who stole my porcupine. 
Take this quill and show it to that man, the father of those two young 
women." The old woman took the quill and showed it to the man. "Here 
is a porcupine-quill. I came to show it to you. The Crow who said that 
he trapped it, stole his porcupine. He stole it from my grandson." This 
she said to the man. "Yes," he told her. "Well, then, the Crow and 
Found-in-the-Grass must each marry one of my daughters. Well, which 
of you two wants to marry Found-in-the-Grass ? " he said to his daughters. 
The oldest one said, "I will not marry him. He has a big belly, and has 
mucus on his nose, and his hair is sticky and tangled." Thus she spoke 
about Found-in-the-Grass. "The Crow is the one I will marry," she said. 
The younger said, "Found-in-the-Grass is the one I will marry. I would 
not marry the Crow, for he has a large nose, and he is only a bird." Thus 
the younger one said. But the older one said to her, "Who would want 
to marry him, that Found-in-the-Grass with the big belly!" "Who would 
marry the Crow! He is only a bird with a big nose," her younger sister 
said to her. Thus the Crow and Found-in-the-Grass were married. After 
a time there was a famine. The Crow said to an old man, "Cry out, 'The 
Crow will go after buffalo. He says, "Build an enclosure."' Tell them 
that." Thus he told the old man, and flew off. He was gone a long time. 
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In the evening he came flying back alone. As soon as he started, the people 
had all made a large enclosure for the buffalo. Now he came back and 
said, "I flew everywhere, but I saw no buffalo." Then they had made 
their enclosure in vain. The Crow had failed. After a while Found-in-the- 
Grass said to an old man, "I want you to cry out, ' Found-in-the-Grass 
will go to get buffalo. He says, "Make an enclosure.'"" Thus he told 
the old man. Then he sent his wife to her father. "Gt) and tell your 
father that I want him to go with me to hunt," he said to his wife. When 
she entered her father's tent, her older sister was there. As soon as she 
entered, her older sister said, "Where are you going, you wife of the big- 
bellied child with the dirty nose? Why do you leave him? You should 
not let him out of your sight." "And what are you doing here? Why 
do you leave your husband the Crow, the one with the big nose? You 
should not let him out of your sight. My husband is changed every night. 
In the evening he goes out: when it is dark he comes in again, and, when 
he comes in, he is a good-looking young man. He is perfumed. Your 
husband the Crow cannot do that!" But her older sister said, "Found- 
in-the-Grass is not the kind to be changed in the night." Then Found-in- 
the-Grass and his father-in-law went hunting. When they had gone, 
Found-in-the-Grass said to his father-in-law, "Now go up on this hill and 
watch me from there." There was a large flat place. Found-in-the-Grass 
went there and began to gather buffalo-chips. Then he placed them here 
and there in pairs on top of each other. W^hen he had covered the large 
flat here and there with chips, he went down (into a gully) out of sight. 
-Soon he reappeared. As soon as he appeared, buffalo stood all about. 
Then he took a buffalo-chip and burned it. After he had burned it, he went 
towards the wind to cause the buffalo to smell it. When he had done this, 
he ran to where the enclosure was, and all the buffalo followed him. He 
dropped out of sight, and right there the buffalo followed him over the bank. 
But he had jumped to one side. Thus Found-in-the-Grass satisfied the 
people's hunger. Then he went home to call his wife to shoot the buffalo 
in the enclosure. His quiver was of otter-skin. Then his wife shot the 
buffalo. While she was killing them, her sister came to her and said, "Let 
me have the bow: let me do the shooting." "No," said her younger 
sister. "What do you want to kill them for ? If you want to do the killing, 
you should kill them with your husband's, the big-nosed Crow's, bow and 
arrows." After she had killed all the buffalo that were in the enclosure, 
Found-in-the-Grass said to the people, "Do not take for your own the one 
that is scabby. It is for my grandmother to skin." This one that he called 
scabby was the fattest of all. Then all the people began to butcher. Found- 
in-the-Grass, and his wife, and his grandmother, together skinned the 
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scabby one. He filled a gut with blood, and put it on his wife's back. 
"Carry home thb gut filled with the blood which we have obtained," he 
told her. Just as she started to go, he stabbed the gut in which the blood 
was. As soon as he had cut it, his wife was wearing a red robe and a red 
dress and red leggings. The blood had changed to clothing. His sister- 
in-law saw him do thb, and came over to him. "I wish you would do ta 
me as you did to your wife. That is why I came," his sister-in-law said 
to him. "Yes," he said. "Get blood, and I will do to you as I did to 
your younger sister." Then she got blood and put it on her back, and he 
cut the gut. When he cut it, blood ran down all over her. Thus Found- 
in-the-Grass ridiculed his sister-in-law.^ 

20. Clotted-Blood. 

There was an old man who had four daughters and a son-in-law. As 
his daughters grew up, his son-in-law married them until he had all four. 
The son-in-law was bad. He and his wives never lived with the old man. 
They lived in another tent. The son-in-law would go hunting and take 
the old man with him. The old man did all the butchering, but his son-in- 
law gave him no meat. The old man got only bones to boil for the marrow. 
Once they went hunting, and drove the buffalo under a steep bank. The 
son-in-law shot several. They ran away wounded, fell, and died. The 
old man, following their tracks, came to where a buffalo that had been shot 
through the lungs had coughed out a piece of clotted blood. Then he 
pretended to fall down. He picked up the blood and put it into his quiver. 
When he and his son-in-law came together again, his son-in-law asked 
him, "What did you pick up in that place?" The old man said, "I did 
not pick up anything. I fell down. I took a thorn out of my foot." When 
they had finished butchering, they took the meat home. The young man 
kept it all, and the old man had only the blood which he had hidden. Then 
he told his wife, "Put a kettle on the fire. We will cook this blood." The 
old woman did so. When the water boiled, she threw the blood in. Then 
a child cried. The old man said, "Take the child out. It will be our son." 
Then the old woman took it out from the kettle. It was a boy. The 
son-in-law heard the child crying. He told his youngest wife, "Run to the 
tent and see what the child is. If it is a girl, I want to marry her when she 
is old enough. If it is a boy, they must throw him away and kill him." The 
young woman went over. She was the only one of the daughters who cared 
for the old people. Sometimes she stole food for them. She asked her par- 



1 From a text obtained from informant S. Compare Arapaho, Nos. 19-143. For tlie dis- 
astrous consequence of shooting an arrow, compare Arapaho, Nos. 6, 141, 142. 
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«nts what the child was. The old man said to her, " It is a boy, but you must 
say, * It is a girl/" The young woman went back and told that it was a 
girl. The man said, "Take some of this refuse over and let the old woman 
drink it, so that she will have milk to raise the child.'' The old man knew 
that the child was supernatural. He said to his wife, "Swing the child 
on the southw^est side of the tent (to the right of the door), then swing it 
on the northwest, then at the northeast, then at the southeast.'* The old 
woman swung the child at the west (right) of the door. While she w^as 
swinging it, the child began to laugh. When she swung it for the second 
time, at the northwest of the tent, it began to talk. When she swung it 
the third time, it became a large boy, w^ho neariy jumped off the sw^ing. 
W^hen she swung him the fourth time, at the left of the door, he jumped off. 
He was a fine-looking young man. Then he told his father, "Make me a 
bow from the last rib of a buffalo, and make me four arrows from the neck- 
tendons of buffalo." Then the old man made the bow and arrows. 
He made them well, and put stone points on the ends of the arrows. 
The young man asked him, "W^hen are you and your son-in-law going 
hunting?" The old man said, "I do not know. I go whenever he tells 
me." At night the son-in-law sent one of his wives to tell the old man to 
be ready to hunt the next morning. Very eariy the next morning the old 
man and Clotted-Blood went out. The son-in-law sent one of his waives 
to tell the old man to come. The old woman cried back, "He has gone 
ahead." The woman told what her mother had said. Then the son-in- 
law said, "I will find him, and when I find him I will kill him." Clotted- 
Blood had already killed a fat buffalo. The man saw the buffalo, came 
near, and called, "Look about you for the last time, old man, before I kill 
you." Clotted-Blood had said to the old man, "Take this kidney and eat 
it. Let him see it. Turn around, and hold it up so that he can see you 
eat it." He himself was hiding, Ij^ing behind the buffalo. The man said, 
^'What are you eating there? Drop it!" The old man was frightened, 
and neariy let the kidney fall. Clotted-Blood said to him, "Hold it fast 
and eat it!" Again the man ordered him to drop it. Clotted-Blood 
ordered him, "Hold it, else I will kill you before him!" Now the man 
was very close. Then Clotted-Blood stood up beside the old man. The 
man stopped, looked at him, laughed, and said, "W^ell, there is my brother- 
in-law." Clotted-Blood said, "Yes, I am your brother-in-law. I have 
been w^aiting a long time to see you. You have treated my father badly." 
He rolled up his sleeve, and put an arrow on his bow. The man jumped 
back. Clotted-Blood shot him in the right side. When he tried to pull 
out the arrow, it stretched. The more he pulled, the farther it stretched. 
He could not pull it out. Then Clotted-Blood shot him in the other side. 
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When he tried to pull out the arrow, it stretched. He could not pull it out. 
Then he fell down. The boy had killed him. Even while he was dying, 
he continued to speak: '*You cannot escape me. You cannot get where 
I will not find you." Clotted-Blood told his father to get wood and make 
a large fire. The old man made a fire. Clotted-Blood told him, "Cut 
off the legs and arms of the dead man." The old man refused. He said, 
"My son-in-law was very wonderful. I do not wish to do thb." "Well, 
I will do it," said the young man. He cut off an arm, and threw it into the 
fire. The arm spoke: ' "You can go to no place where I will not get you." 
Clotted-Blood did not care. He cut off the rest of the limbs, and threw 
everything into the fire. When he had burned up the dead man altogether, 
he asked his father, "Which of your four daughters tried to help you?" 
The old man said, "My youngest daughter is the only one that ever loved 
me. She alone helped me. The others never helped me." Then they 
started to go back. "We will leave this meat. You will not need it. You 
will have plenty when you get back," said Clotted-Blood. Then he killed 
three of the women and their children. Only the youngest woman and 
her child he did not kill. He burned the bodies up, as he had the man's. 
Then they went into the man's tent and took all the property. They had 
plenty to eat. 

Clotted-Blood asked the old man, "My father, are there any people 
in the land besides you?" "Yes, there are many tribes," said the old 
man. "I will go visiting," said Clotted-Blood. The old man told him, 
"Do not go. No one ever returns. There is something that kills them." 
But the young man was determined to go. Then the old man said to 
him, "If you will go, I will tell you all the dangerous places. The first 
b a tree. Every one that passes on the trail by that tree is killed." 
Then Clotted-Blood started. He saw the tree. "There is the tree," he 
said. He came near it. The tree began to sway. Then he tried to go 
around it. It was impossible. He had to pass by the tree. Then he 
made a motion to go under. The tree neariy fell, and he jumped back. 
Then again he made a motion to go past, but jumped back. Then he went 
far back, and ran. When he was under the tree, it fell and broke. Then 
Clotted-Blood was a down feather floating in the air. It lit on the ground 
and he was a man again. The tree had been hollow. The people it had 
killed were inside. Some were dead, some were only bones. Some were 
not yet dead. Clotted-Blood took them all out. He caused those who 
were not dead to live. Then he burned the tree. He told the people, 
"Go back where you came from. W^hy did you let this tree kill you? 
You should have known better. You are not children." 

Then he came to a bridge which was supported in the middle by a 
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buflfalo-head. Whenever he tried to step on it, the bridge gave way. 
Then he stepped on it as if to cross, and the bridge went down. Three 
times he stepped on it and the bridge went down. The fourth time, he 
walked out on it. Just as the bridge began to sink, he jumped, and reached 
the land on the other side of the water. The bridge went down and never 
emerged. 

Then he came to a great wolf. His father had told him, "Even if you 
stand far away, the wolf will suck you towards him." Then Clotted- 
Blood stood at a distance, and said to the wolf, "Now draw me in. I 
have heard that you draw people toward you." Then the wolf began to 
suck. The young man walked toward him. He pretended that he was 
being drawn along, and made motions as if resisting. "Indeed you are 
wonderful I You are really drawing me toward you!" he said. He went 
toward him as fast as he could walk. The wolf lay there with his mouth 
open. Without stopping, Clotted-Blood went right on, and jumped down 
his throat. Inside he found people. Some were alive, some nearly dead,, 
some dead, and some were only bones. Above him he saw the heart hang- 
ing and beating. Then he said, " Let us dance. You sing and I will dance." 
Then the people sang for him. He tied a knife to the top of his head, and 
danced. When he jumped, he pricked the heart. Each time, the wolf 
leaped. Then Clotted-Blood jumped high and pierced the heart, and the 
wolf fell dead. Then he reached up and cut it off. Then he cut the sides 
of the wolf open, and came out with the people. Then he went on. 

He met an old woman. She had a large wooden dish which she held 
up toward people. It drew them toward it, and when they struck the dish 
they were burned. He went toward the old woman and called, "Old 
woman, come out with your dish. I wish to be drawn by it." "My 
grandson, I have been wishing for a long time to see you," said the old 
woman. Clotted-Blood continued to tell her, "Bring your dish and point 
it at me." Then at last she brought it out. He was really drawn by the 
dish. As he went, he made himself go faster. When he came near, he 
turned into a down feather, which was blown over her head, and lit behind 
her. Then he turned to himself again, seized the old woman from behind, 
and began to turn the dish toward her. She said, "Pity me, my grandson!" 
He said, "You are the old woman who destroys people with her dish." 
He continued to play with her. Then he turned the dish toward her, and 
she was drawn into it and consumed. Then he put the dish on a large 
flat rock, pounded it with mauls, broke it up, and burned it. 

He came to a large camp, whose chief was a large Bull. The first tent 
he came to was an old tent outside the camp-circle. He went in and found 
an old woman. She said, "Well, my grandson, what are you doing here? 
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This place is dangerous. Go back before they find you have come here. 
I pity you. Go back." "To whom do you refer?" asked Clotted-Blood. 
Then she told him about the powerful Bull. Clotted-Blood said, "That 
is the one I came to see." The old woman urged him again to go back. 
He said, "He is the one I came to see. I will not go back. Cook for me. 
I am hungry." The old woman continued to urge him to go back; but 
he said, "Cook for me. I am hungn'." AVhen the Bull learned that he 
was in camp, he sent for him. The Bull was accustomed to gamble with 
any one that came. He had event hing prepared for playing. Clotted- 
Blood went to him. They played with a wheel and sticks. Clotted-Blood 
let him win event hing except his bow and four arrows. Then he Jbegan 
to win. He won event hing the Bull had. When the Bull had only one 
thing left to bet with, he became angn-. As they ran, following the wheel, 
he snorted. Next time, as they ran after it side by side, he was more angry. 
He turned his head, hooked the young man, and tossed him. As Clotted- 
Blood flew up, he turned to down. When it lit, he was a man again. The 
Bull's horn was broken. "When one does that to me, it is what makes 
me angry," said the Bull. He charged, and tossed the young man again. 
Again Clotted-Blood turned to a plume, and when it reached the ground, 
he was a man. At once he ran for his bow. The Bull's other horn was 
broken. "When one does that to me, it is what makes me still more angry," 
said the Bull, and charged again. Then Clotted-Blood turned to down and 
flew entirely over him. He was wondering what to do to wound him, 
for the Bull was altogether of bone. He was impenetrable. That is why 
all were afraid of him. The Bull charged again. Clotted-Blood turned 
to a down feather, jumped over him, lit behind him, and shot him in the 
anus. The arrow went in out of sight. The Bull fell, and Clotted-Blood 
cut him to pieces. Then a crier called to the camp, "Clotted-Blood has 
come. He has killed the powerful Bull. He has killed all that was danger- 
ous on the way. The people are free again." Clotted-Blood gave all his 
winnings to the old woman. He asked her, "Where is there another 
camp?" She told him, "There is one down stream. Do not go there. 
The people are powerful." But Clotted-Blood started. 

When he reached the camp, he went into an old tent. An old woman 
said, "There is my grandson Clotted-Blood! You had better go back. 
If they find you here, you will never go away alive." Clotted-Blood said, 
"Give me to eat. What is it you refer to?" When he had eaten, the old 
woman told him, "There is one who has a swing at the river. He kills all 
that swing with him." Then Clotted-Blood said, "That is what I want. 
I have heard of that swing, but I have never swung. I wish to try it. That 
man is the one whom I have come to see." When it was found out that 
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to starve. Then a crier called to the camp, "Clotted-Blood has killed the 
one that kicked. We are free again. He has killed every dangerous being 
that he has met." 

Then Clotted-Blood asked his way to the next camp from the old woman. 
He came to another old woman's tent. [The original repeats the incident 
in full.] The old woman told him, **A chief gives his daughter to those 
who come visiting. Then he asks them to do something that will kill them.''' 
When the chief learned that Clotted-Blood was in the camp, he sent for him. 
He said to him, **I have been waiting for you. I wish you for my son-in- 
law." Clotted-Blood said, ** Yes, I am glad to have a wife, for I am poor." 
After he had been given the girl, his father-in-law first wished him to get 
a burning coal. His wife told Clotted-Blood what her father wanted, and 
that he must go to a certain light that was shining. Clotted-Blood went. 
He knew at once what the light was. It was the morning star. So he 
got it and brought it back. Then his father-in-law sent him to get sticks 
of cherry-wood for arrows. He told him to go to a certain thicket. There 
he had four bears that killed all who came. Clotted-Blood took his bow 
and went toward the thicket. The bears came out and rushed at him. He 
jumped about, avoiding them, and shot. He killed them all. Then he 
cut up their skins into thongs. He made a big bundle of the cherry-sticks, 
put the fat of the bears in with it, and, tying the whole together with the 
bearskin thongs, carried it home. Then he sent it to his father-in-law by 
his wife. The old man was frightened, and blushed. He did not know 
what to say. When he had made his arrows ready for feathering, he told 
his daughter to send her husband to get feathers. He told her to ask him 
to go to a rocky precipice where birds that had suitable feathers lived. 
Clotted-Blood went there and found a nest with two young ones in it. Then 
he went into the nest and sat vAXh. the young birds. He watched them. 
Whenever they opened their eyes, lightning flashed. Whenever they moved, 
it thundered. **You are wonderful little birds," he said. He took the 
little female by the bill, and twisted it. **How does it cloud up when your 
mother comes?" he asked. The Bird said, **It clouds up very dark. My 
mother is terrible. She comes with hard rain, and with thunder and light- 
ning." "Oh, yes! your mother is very powerful," said Clotted-Blood, and 
twisted the bird's bill again. Then he twisted the bill of the young male, 
and asked him, "How does it cloud when your father comes?" The 
Bird said, "The clouds are white when my father comes, and he comes 
with hea\y hail and thunder and lightning, for my father is very powerful." 
"Oh, yes! your father is very powerful," Clotted-Blood said, and twisted 
his nose. Then he saw a black cloud coming. Soon the sky was clouded 
all over, and it rained and thundered, and there was lightning. Clotted- 
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Blood went into a cavity in the rocks. When the shower was over, he saw 
a white cloud come very quietly; he could hear the roar of the hail. Then 
the old female Thunder spoke to him from the cloud, **What are you doing 
there among my children ? Go away ! You will make me angry." Clotted- 
Blood came out from the young birds. He said, "Very well. Let me 
speak to you first. If you are powerful, you will be able to pull my arrow 
out." Then he shot his arrow into a solid flat rock. It went half in. 
"If you can pull it out, you can kill me," he said. Then the female came 
down, and the thunder roared, and the lightning flashed, and she seized 
the arrow, and rushed up. The arrow stretched, and lengthened, and 
pulled back with all its force, and she was dashed on the rock. Then the 
male Thunder went far up, and came down violently, seized the arrow, and 
pulled it until the arrow snapped back, and he was dashed against the rock. 
The two Thunders were not dead, but they could not move. They said, 
"Pity us! We will give you our power if you will let us live." Clotted- 
Blood said, "Very well, I will not destroy you altogether. I will leave 
your young ones so that there will be some thunders. But I will kill you, 
for I need your feathers." Then he wrung their necks and took their 
feathers; but he left the young ones. That is why there still are thunder 
and lightning. Then he went home. "Take these feathers to your father," 
he said to his wife. Then she took them. The old man was very much 
frightened when he saw the feathers of the powerful birds. 

Then his father-in-law told him, "There are seven buffalo-bulls. Go 
and kill them. I want the sinew of their shoulders to put on my arrows." 
Clotted-Blood went and saw the seven bulls. He approached them very 
cautiously. Nevertheless they saw him. One of them charged on him. 
He stood still, and the buffalo struck at him with his sharp horn. Then 
only a down feather flew there, and the buffalo's horn was broken. Then 
the rest charged, until all seven had broken a horn. Then they ceased 
attacking him. There was a large rock that rose a little above the ground. 
Clotted-Blood said, "I will not kill you if you can knock this rock out of 
the ground. If you cannot loosen it, I will kill you." Each of the bulls 
still had a horn. One of them made medicine and charged at the rock. 
He struck it, and broke his horn. Six of them charged it, and broke their 
horns. Then the seventh, an old one, charged. He knocked the rock loose. 
Clotted-Blood said, "I will kill you all. Only this old one knocked the 
rock out, and shall live." Then he shot the six, and killed them. He cut 
the sinew from their shoulders, and took their horns in his robe. Then he 
went back. He gave the horns and the sinew to his father-in-law. His 
father-in-law was angry because he overcame everything. He told him to 
get him flint for arrow-points. The place was under a high cliff. Clotted- 
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Blood went. When he stood at the place, the cliff fell. He turned into a 
feather, and the wind from the falling bank blew it away. It lit, and he 
stood there a man. The cliff was all down. Where it had fallen, the flint 
was exposed. Then he filled his robe with it for his father-in-law. At 
night his father-in-law sent him to get water at the river. Clotted-Blood 
took a bucket. W^hen he came near the river he saw two lights. They were 
the eyes of a water-monster (bi'i9a"). He tried to go aside, but the animal 
drew him. When he found he could not keep away, he took its horn, 
and stepped on the middle of its head. He filled his bucket, cut off its 
horns, and took them back with him together with the water. He told his 
wife, "Take this water and these horns to your father. Tell him he can 
have them." The old man was angry. He had thought the water-animal 
would surely kill his son-in-law. He said, "My son-in-law is indeed a 
powerful man. He has killed everything he has met." Then he went 
to kill him himself. He took his bow. He went out and called, "Come 
out, my son-in-law I You have killed all my powerful beings (nana'^hi'i9ihii). 
Now I will kill you." Clotted-Blood said, "My father-in-law, I did not 
destroy your beings. W^hy do you want to kill me?" He went outside. 
The old man shot at him, and he stepped aside. The arrow went into the 
ground. His father-in-law continued to shoot until all his arrows were 
gone. Then Clotted-Blood took his bow and arrows. He had only four 
arrows and a down feather, which he always wore tied at the back of his 
head. He said, "My father-in-law, you have been shooting at me much. 
Now I in my turn will shoot. I have waited for this a long time. You 
have killed many men. Now you in turn vdW die." Then he shot, and 
killed his father-in-law. He cut him to pieces and burned him up.^ 

21. Moon-Child. 

The Sun and the Moon disagreed about women. The Moon said, 
"The women outside of the water and outside of the brush (human females) 
are the prettiest down below." The Sun said, "No, they are not. When- 
ever they look at me, they make faces. They are not pretty: they are the 
worst-looking women in the world. The women in the water are the most 
beautiful. When they look at me, they look just as if they were looking 
at their own people. I think them the most beautiful women on earth." 
He meant the Frog. The Moon said, "You think the Frog is a pretty 
woman? You surely have poor judgment of women. The Frog has long 
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legs. She is green, with spots on her back, and large lumpy eyes. I do 
not think one like that pretty." The Sun said, "Well, we will compete 
in this. As soon as I have set, I will go to the earth and get the Frog. I 
will bring her up here to be my wife.*' "Very well," said the Moon. 
The Sun got the Frog without any trouble, and brought her up with him 
during the night to his mother's tent. The Frog hopped. With each 
leap, she urinated. Then his mother asked, "What ridiculous thing is 
that?" He said, "My mother, be still. That is your daughter-in-law." 
Then his mother was silent. During the night the ]Moon shonCj and selected 
a woman on earth. When he disappeared eariy in the morning, he went 
to the earth. The woman that he had chosen was troubled all night, and 
could not sleep. She did not know what troubled her. She could not 
satisfy herself. Eariy in the morning she took a rawhide rope and told 
her sister-in-law to come vnih her to get wood. They both went to the 
woods. When they came among the trees, they saw a porcupine. The 
woman said, "I will kill this porcupine, for I want to use its quills for 
embroidery." She pursued it, and, when the porcupine ran up a tree, 
she cUmbed after it. The porcupine kept climbing up. Several times 
she could almost touch it. Whenever she rested, it rested only a little dis- 
tance above her. Thus it continued to do until they reached the sky. The 
tree reached to a hole in the sky, and the porcupine went in through this. 
When the woman had climbed up to the hole, she saw a young man standing 
at the side of it. He said to her, "Let us go to my mother's tent." They 
went, and, when they arrived at the tent, he went inside. The woman 
remained outside. The man said, "My mother, ask your daughter-in-law 
to come in." Then his mother went outside. As soon as §he came out, 
she called gladly, "Oh, what a fine-looking daughter-in-law I have! Come 
in!" Then the giri went in. The Frog was sitting beside the Sun, and 
the woman sat down next to the Moon. So their mother-in-law had two 
daughters-in-law to use for her work. The woman did much for her, but 
the Frog did little. Whenever she was sent anywhere, she hopped along. 
When the mother-in-law forgot that she had a Frog as a daughter-in-law, 
she sometimes startled her by her hopping. Then their mother-in-law 
one day boiled the thickest part of a paunch. When she had boiled it, 
she cut it in two pieces, and gave one to the woman and one to the Frog. 
"Now, my daughters-in-law," she said, "I want you to eat this paunch. 
I will have the one that makes the most noise in chewing it for my best 
daughter-in-law." Then the woman was the best, for she had good teeth. 
She made much noise in chewdng. The Frog, instead of chewing the 
paunch, took a piece of charcoal. But while she chewed it, her blackened 
saliva ran down from each side of her mouth. The Moon did not like the 
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Frog, his sister-in-law. He said, '* Wherever the Frog is sent to go, she 
only hops and urinates. You should not move at all, Frog. Whenever 
you move, you urinate, dirty one!" Thus the Moon spoke to the Frog 
whenever she was sent on an errand. At last the Sun could hold his patience 
no longer. He picked up the Frog, and threw her against the Moon's face. 
'*Be<:'ause you do not like her, the Frog shall always stick to your face. 
But I will have vour wife.'* That is whv there is black on the moon. Then 
the Sun took the Moon's wife. The woman had had a son by the Moon. 
The boy was already old enough to talk. The woman did not like the 
country in the sky. When her husband the Sun was hunting, she would 
go out on the prairie and cr}% feeling lonely. Once she found the hole 
through which the Moon had taken her up to the sky. When she looked 
down, she saw people and the things she used to see. She went back to 
her tent. When her husband went hunting again, she told him to bring 
her all the sinew^s in one buffalo. Then he did what she asked. But he 
forgot one sinew. W^hen he went hunting again, the woman went out on 
the prairie, and began to twist the sinew into a long string. W^hen she had 
finished it, she left it out on the hills, and came back. Her husband went 
hunting again. As soon as he was gone, she prepared to go to the place 
where the hole w^as. She tried repeatedly to leave her boy; but he begged 
her, "Please, mother, do not leave me behind! Take me with you!" 
Then she took him. She tied the sinew rope to a stick, and tied the other 
end around her chest. Then she descended, climbing down with her hands. 
W^hen she got down to the end of the string, she was about as high above 
the earth as a tent. She could do nothing, for she had no knife. She 
hung helpless. W^hen her husband the Sun missed her on arriving at his 
tent, he looked for her everywhere. At last he came to the hole. Then he 
saw his wife hanging below, swinging. Then he took a stone and spit on it. 
He said to the stone, **When I drop you, fall straight on the woman and 
strike her head, but do not touch the boy." He dropped the stone, and 
it killed the woman. The string broke, and she fell to the ground. The 
boy remained near his mother. Even when she was rotten, and when 
only her bones remained, he played about her. There was a field near by, 
and every night he went and stole from it. It belonged to an old woman. 
She missed what she had planted, and watched. Then she caught the boy. 
She spoke verj^ kindly to him: "Is that you, my grandchild Moon-child?" 
"Yes, it is I, my grandmother." "Come and live with me. I want you 
to work about the tent." Then he went with her. He lived with her, 
but whenever he was out doors he spoke with his father in the sky. Once 
the old woman warned him: "Do not go to that place. If you go there, 
you will see a tent. There are only pretty girls in it. If they see you, 
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they will invite you to come to them. You will be able to do nothing but 
go to them, because they are very beautiful." Then the boy wondered 
why his grandmother told him not to go there. Instead of following her 
warning, he decided to go and at least look at the tent, and see what kind of 
a tent it was. Then he went in that direction. Then, indeed, he saw very 
pretty giris placing outside the tent. As soon as they saw him, they said, 
"Is that vou, Moon-Child ?*' "Yes," said the bov.' Thev said, ''Come 
and play with us. You are so handsome! If you wish, you can select 
one of us to be your wife." Then the boy went to them. He picked up a 
flat rock and put it away out of sight on his body. When he came to the 
tent, the girls embraced him, and kissed him, aAd put their arms around 
him; and as each one touched him, she said, "Take me for your wife." 
One of them said, "We want vou to tell m\'ths." The bov said, "Very 
well. But when I tell mj'ths, I do not allow people to lie on the bed in the 
usual wav. I want them to he with their heads toward the fire." Then 
the girls lay down as he told them, and he began to tell m\'ths. He had 
put the flat rock under him for his seat. One of the girls turned into a snake, 
and went underground. While he was telling m\'ths, he felt the snake try 
to dash up into his body. It smashed its head on the stone. He felt it, 
but continued to tell m^ihs until all the girls went to sleep. Then he took 
out his knife. The girls were lying with their heads on the logs along the 
edge of the beds all around the fire. He went on talking. As he talked, 
he went around and cut off their heads. Just as he got to the last one, she 
turned into a large snake and went underground. She said. "You will be 
overtaken some da v. You cannot alwa\*s have stone for vour seat. You 
will be caught somewhere." The boy answered, "You will Kve under- 
ground." After he had killed the snakes, he went back to his grandmother. 
She told him to watch the field closely. Then he guarded it. As he walked 
around it, watching, he found a tent. An old woman stood there. She 
said, "Is that you, my grandchild Moon-child?" "Yes, it is I," he said. 
*'Will you come in and have something to eat?" she asked. "Yes, I will 
come in," he said. He went in, and she gave him food. While he ate, 
she began to put wood into the fire. She made a lai^ fire. She said, 
*' When persons come into my house, I play ^vith them after they have eaten." 
The boy said, "Yes, I will play ^vith y6u." Then they \\Testled. When 
she thought he was getting out of breath, she pushed him toward the fire. 
He turned aside, however. Thus they continued to push each other toward 
the fire. At last the old woman became tired, and he threw her into the fire. 
He held her there until she was consumed. This old woman had alwavs 

• 

stolen from his grandmother s field. Meanwhile the boy never forgot what 
the snake had said to him. When he went to sleep, he stuck an arrow up 
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near his head, and said to it, " If the snake comes, fall on my face/' Then, 
indeed, the snake came, and the arrow fell on him, and he woke and got up. 
But one night he was very sleepy. He stuck the arrow tightly into the 
ground, and went to sleep. The snake came to where he was lying. The 
arrow tried to fall. It tried several times. But it could not fall. The 
snake was close. Then it made a dash, and shot into the boy's anus. "Well, 
at last I have you. You said I would not catch you. This is the last you 
will live. Now you will die." Thus the snake said to the boy. But he 
answered, "No, I do not think I will die. You will become hungry, or 
out of breath, and you will leave me." The snake said, "No, I will remain 
in you until you die." The boy said, "No, I do not think you will. I 
think you will go out from me before I am dead." The boy lived some 
time with the snake in him. Then he died. The snake was in him still. 
After a time he had become nothing but bones. The snake would not leave 
him. He continued to lie there. Then the Moon wondered where his boy 
was. He never saw him going about any more. At last the boy was tired 
of lying on the ground so long. He said to his father, "Do something for 
me. I am tired of lying." Then the Moon made a cold rain. The snake 
crawled about under the bones, and at last went to find shelter. As soon 
as it had gone out from him, the boy stood up alive, just as he had been 
before. He caught the snake and cut it to pieces. He said, "You thought 
you would kill me. You were deceived. Instead of killing me, you are 
dead yourself." As the boy rose from his bones, his mother at the same 
time also got up alive. ^ 

22. The Boy who was raised by the Seven Bulls. 

There was a camp. A boy and a girl were lovers. The gid became 
pregnant. Her mother asked her what made her belly swell. She would 
not acknowledge, but said that she was sick. When she was about to 
deliver, she told her mother, "I have had a lover and am pregnant. I am 
ashamed. I^t us throw the child away." The camp moved, and she and 
her mother fell behind. She was in great pain. When the rest of the 
camp was out of sight, they stopped, and the girl gave birth to a boy. Her 
mother dug a hole in a buffalo-wallow, put the child in, and covered it 
with earth. Then they left it. The child cried and struggled, and partly 
uncovered itself. Seven old Buffalo-bulls were near by. They were 
following the trail of the camp. One went to the wallow in order to wallow 
in it. He heard a sound he did not know. Then the others came, until 



1 From informant P. Compare Arapaho, Nos. 134-138, and note to No. 137, p. 339, 
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to try to attract the young man's desire, and at last succeeded : he went to 
her et earn olfactavit. Then a young Bull, a servant of the powerful Bull, 
went and said, "A young man, the son of the Seven Bulb, is with one of 
your young wives." The Bull became angiy. He came swiftly to where 
the young man was standing with the Cow. When the young man saw 
the Bull, he fled. The Bull said, "It is useless for you to try to escape. 
I ^dll overcome you together with your fathers, the Seven Bulls." When 
the young man reached his fathers, they said, "We must save our son, 
even though we die for it." They got up and stood around him with their 
tails raised. One of them went out to meet the powerful Bull. The power- 
ful Bull broke all his legs so that he was unable to move. Then another 
one went, but was disabled; and another; and so all went against him, 
and had their legs broken. Then the powerful Bull said to the young 
man, "Now it is time for you to be killed." The young man said to him, 
■**! do not think you vdW kill me. Perhaps you will kill me; but I do not 
think so." He rolled up his sleeve, preparing to shoot. He had a white 
plume on his head. The Bull charged on him, and tossed him up; but only 
the white plume flew up in the air. When it came down, there stood the 
young man. The Bull tossed him repeatedly, but did not injure him. Then 
the young man shot the Bull. His arrow nearly went through him. Then 
he went to the other side of him, and shot another arrow nearly through 
him. Then he killed the powerful Bull. After he had killed him, he told 
his seven fathers, "I will try to heal you." He went to the one who had 
first found him, drew his bow on him, and said, "Gret up, or I will shoot 
you." Four times he made a motion as if to shoot. The fourth time, the 
Bull got up well and sound. Then the young man took another of his 
seven arrows, and pretended four times to shoot one of the others, and this 
one arose sound. With each of his seven arrows he cured one of the Bulls. 
Each of the seven thanked him. They said, "You have shown that you 
think well of what we have done for vou." Then one of them said, "It is 
time for you to go to your own people. We have raised you. You are a 
man. Now it is time for you to go. We cannot change you into a buffalo. 
Go to your father and mother." Then they went to look for the camp 
where his parents were. They went one behind the other, and the young 
man rode them in turn and played with them. When they came near the 
camp, they all stopped. "Your people are very near. You had better go 
to them. We thank you for restoring us to life." The young man thanked 
them for having raised him to manhood. As he was about to leave them, 
he stopped and said, "I do not like to leave you, my fathers. I love you. 
If I go to the camp, I shall not know my people. I shall not understand 
them if they talk to me. I shall not know my father and mother." The 
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brothers had all been killed, she went into the hills and cried. She thought 
she would kill herself. She swallowed a white stone that was near her. 
After she had swallowed it, her abdomen began to grow larger day by day. 
She gave birth to a boy. She said to herself, **I am so glad that I have a 
son. His name shall be White-Stone (Na"khaana'"tya").'' She made a 
swing for her baby at the left of the door, the southeast side of the tent. 
She sw^ung the child four times, and it began to smile. Then she made a 
swing on the northeast side of the tent, and swung the baby four times. 
Then it began to talk. Then she put the swing on the other side of the tent, 
at the northwest comer. After four swings, the child almost jumped off. 
Then she put the swing near the door again, at the southwest of the tent, 
and, after she had swung him four times, he jumped off as a boy. The 
woman made him a bow of a short rib and an arrow of neck-tendons 
(hityii'ta"). Then the boy asked his mother, **In what direction did my 
uncles go?" She said, "Do not seek them. It must be a very dangerous 
place to which my brothers went, or they would have come back." 
''Nevertheless, mother, I wish to go to that place. Therefore tell me in 
which direction they went." At last she told him. There was a hill not 
far from the tent, over which they had gone. The boy went to the hill, 
and when he had gone over the top, he saw a buffalo-bull standing. He 
started to creep up on him. The buffalo stood still. The boy noticed at 
once that it was the buffalo that had been the cause of his uncles' deaths. 
When he came near, he shot it. He killed it. He began to cut the skin 
in order to flay it. Then an old woman came toward him. When she 
reached him, she said, '*You drew blood from my buffalo." "Yes, 
grandmother." Then she imitated the boy's speech, "Yes, grandmother." 
She told him that he must take the entire bull, and carry it on his back to 
her tent. The boy said, "It is impossible to carry so heavy a load as the 
meat of a whole bull. Besides, I have nothing with which to carry it." 
" Use your bowstring," she said. The boy said, "My bowstring is not strong 
enough." She said, "Use it anyway, you have nothing else. I want you 
to carry the bull." The old woman had an iron cane. She had done thus 
to the boy's uncles. When they had got to her tent and stooped to lay 
down the load of meat, she had struck them in the back of the head with 
her cane, and killed them. When the old woman told the boy so often to 
carry the bull, he became angry. He knew that it was she who had killed 
his uncles. He took his bow and said to her, "And I want you to carry the 
bull to your tent on your back. You must be the one who has killed my 
uncles. I am glad that I have found you to-day. This is your last day." 
Then the old woman began to speak kindly to him, "Is that you, my grand- 
son White-Stone ? I have been longing to see you. I am glad to see you 
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to-day. Do not compel me to earn- this bull. I have nothing to earn- it 
with." "Well, grandmother, I am glad to see you too. To-day you shall 

lepav the death of mv uncles. You have a belt "with which vou can carrv 
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the meat." When the old woman knew that she must cam^ the bull, she 
took it on her back. Then she asked, "Where are we going with this bull ?" 
White-Stone said, "You should know where we are going. Have you a 
tent?" "Yes." "Take it there." He took the cane awav from her. 
On the way she became tired, and wanted to rest. "Grandson, please let 
me rest," she said. "Xo, I do not ^ish you to rest. You \iill have time to 
rest when you reach the tent." When they were at the tent, and she stopped 
to unload, he struck her on the head nith her cane, and killed her. Then 
he saw his uncles King around outside of the tent. He said to them, "You 
are men. You are not bovs to be killed bv an old woman like this." Then 
he took hold of the seven dead bodies, and dragged them into the tent. 
After he had dragged them in, he closed the door and stepped aside. He 
shot an arrow up in the air, and when it descended he called, "Look out, 
look out, look out, my uncle!" and one of them jumped up and ran out. 
Then he shot and called out again, and he could see the tent move; and 
again one of them jumped out. He shot up again, and another one came 
out of the tent. He shot up a fourth time and called, "Look out, look out, 
look out, my uncles I" and all four emerged from the tent. Thus he brought 
all his uncles to hfe. He took them home with him. After he had brought 
his uncles back, he asked his mother, "Where is there a camp?" She did 
not want him to go away. He insisted. Finally she told him where the 
camps of the people were. Then he went in that direction. He came to 
a camp and went into an old woman's tent. As soon as he had entered, 
she looked at him and said, "Is that you, my grandson White-Stone? 
Where did you come from, and where are you going?" "I came from 
home, and I am \isiting here." The old woman said to him, "Do not stay 
here long. Go back. Bone- Bull (i9a"na°tya") is here. He is very jealous 
towards strangers. If you stay long, you will have trouble with him." 
White-Stone said, "I do not like to go home. I came here in order to see 
people. I wish to stay." The old woman warned him: "Do not go near 
the tent of Bone-Bull. You will get into trouble with him." The bull had 
a beautiful young wife. White-Stone asked, "Which of the women is 
Bone-Buirs wife?" The old woman pc»inted her out to him, and he saw 
that she was a beautiful woman. White-Stone dressed himself finelv. 

• 

On his head he wore a white plume. He also carried his 1k)w. Then he 
went and stood at the place where the women got water. As soon as the 
joung woman saw him, she took a bucket and went for water. When she 
was filling her bucket, he went to her, caught her around the back, and began 
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feeling her breasts. She ran back to her tent, and cried, "Bone-Bull,. 
White-Stone has touched my breasts." Bone-Bull came out. He ran in 
all directions, he was so angry. "You cannot go very far, young man," 
he called to White-Stone. ^lean while White-Stone was standing at one 
place. The bull came to him very angry. "You cannot escape me," 
he said. But White-Stone had been standing still. The bull ran against 
him, and hooked him. The horn with which he struck him flew to one 
side, broken. White-Stone said, " You also cannot escape very far from me." 
When the bull had hooked him, the plume on his head flew up, and White- 
Stone with it. He dropped on the bull's back. "When persons do things- 
like this, it makes me still angrier. You will not be able to escape me," 
said the bull. He hooked White-Stone with his other horn. This horn 
broke also, and White-Stone again flew up with the plume and Ut on the 
bull's back. Then White-Stone took his bow, and shot him in the anus. 
After he had shot him behind, he went in front of him, and shot him in the 
mouth. This arrow went straight to the heart. After he had killed him, 
he built a fire, and put the body in and burned it to ashes. Then he went 
to the old woman and said to her, **From to-day you are free. I have killed 
Bone-Bull." Before this, the people did not go out doors in the daytime. 
They were afraid of the bull. Now the people were rid of him, and happy 
that White-Stone had killed him.^ 

24. The Women who married the Moon and a Buffalo. 

Two women were lying out doors at night. One of them said, "I wish 
I had the moon for my husband." The other said, "I wish I had that 
smallest star for my husband." The next day, when they were getting 
water, the Moon appeared to the women as a porcupine on a dead tree. 
When the woman who had wished to have the moon as a husband saw it, 
she climbed up the tree after it. She came near it, but never reached it. 
The Moon caused the tree to stretch up and up. The other woman called 
to her, "You are rising," but she did not listen to her. Thus she con- 
tinued to ascend until she reached the sky. Then the Moon took her and 
married her. Then she had a child. When the Moon went hunting, 
she went to dig hiitceni-roots. The Moon told her, "Do not dig the roots 
of a blue flower." Then she dug the plant with the blue flower, and there 
was a hole in the sky. She looked down and saw her home. Then she 
became sad. Her husband noticed it and asked her, "Why are you sad?" 



1 Told by informant P. For the restoration to life in the sweat -house, compare No. 40, and 
Arapaho, Nos. 5, 6, 119; for Bone-Bull, No. 81; for the child born from a stone. No. 6; for the 
bow of rib, and arrow of tendon.iNos. 139-142; for a general parallel, the myth of Light-Stone. 
No. 85. 
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She told him that she wanted to return to the earth. He said to her, ''I 
will send you home." Then she made a rope of sinew and a bag of skin. 
With this the Moon let her down. The people were on the prairie playing. 
An old man with sore eyes was lying on his back. As he looked up, he saw 
a speck. Then he told others. They ridiculed him. Then they looked 
and saw it also. They all watched. The thing came nearer. At last they 
saw that it was a woman. Then she reached the earth, and returned to 
her people. 

The other woman, who had wished for a star, was approached by a buffalo- 
bull when she was getting water. He said to her, ** I am the one you wished 
for." She denied it. Then he asked her, "What did you say at night?" 
Then she remembered that she had wished for the faintest star. He said, 
"I am he." Then he took her awav. Xo one knew where she was. At 
last the hunters found her in the middle of the herd. But they could not 
reach her. Then the Gopher said, "1 will rescue her." He dug a long 
hole, and excavated under the place where she was sitting. Then the 
woman fell into the hole. Only her robe was left in the position in which 
she had been sitting. Then the Bull told her to get up. She did not 
answer. He became angry, and struck her with his horn. He found her 
robe empty. Then he sent the buffalo out in pursuit. The woman, having 
returned through the underground passage, fled with her father and mother. 
They came to three trees, and climbed one of them. All the buffalo came 
there and went bv. At last came an old buffalo who was scabbv. He 
rubbed his sides against the tree. The woman had to urinate. She could 
restrain herself no longer. The urine flowed down on the old bull. He 
looked up and saw the woman. He went after the other buffalo and brought 
them. They hooked the tree with their horns until it fell. It fell on one 
-of the other trees. Then the people climbed on that. Then the buffalo 
butted this tree until it fell on the middle tree. Then this tree told the 
people, "Climb on me." The buffalo all went to strike this tree also. 
At last all of them broke their horns. [End uncertain.]^ 

25. The Women who married a Star and a Buffalo. 

One night two girls were King out doors ^ith their faces toward the sk\\ 
They wished for stars. They would say, "I want that one," and then, 
"I want that one." Then a star came down and took one of them up. 
The other one remained on earth. Once she saw a buffalo-bull running 
by, and said, *'I wish you were my husband." When she went to get water. 



» Compare No. 25, and Arapaho, Nos. 12, 81-84, 144. 
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she saw a young man standing by the path. He told her, "I am the oi 
you wanted to mam'." He took her with him, and she lived surrounds 
bv a buffalo-herd. Her husband looked for her, and found her in the midd 
of a buffalo-herd. Then the Gopher burrowed underground to where si 
was, and took her back with him. The woman and her husband climbed 
tree. When the Buffalo-bull missed her, he ran about, searching. At la 
he smellcd her, looked up, and saw her in the tree. All the buffalo begs 
5 to hook the tree with their horns. They finally cut the tree down, at 

I when it fell, killed the man. The Bull took the woman back with him im 

the herd. The people asked the Badger to help them. He dug unde 
ground to where the woman was. He made a hole there, into which si 
fell. Then he took her back with him through the burrow. Then h< 
brother-in-law fled with her. The Buffalo followed their tracks by seen 
The man and the woman reached the camp, followed closely by the Buffal 

i. The woman ran inside a tent. The Bull stood outside, shaking his ta: 

'■! Then he went in. The people could not stop him nor wound him. I: 

. ^ took the woman back with him. The people all went to bring her bac 

. They saw her in the herd, but could not rescue her. Then they sent tl 

^i Bald Eagle. He seized her by her head, and flew off with her. All tl 

, buffalo looked up and saw her soaring through the air. They could c 

nothing. Then the woman came back to her people.^ 

26. The Deserted Children. 

There was a camp. All the children went off to play. They went 1 

some distance. Then one man said, **Let us abandon the children. Li 

the ends of your tent-poles and travois when you go, so that there will 1: 

no trail." Then the people went off. After a time the oldest girl among: 

the children sent the others back to the camp to get something to eat. Tl 

children found the camp gone, the fires out, and only ashes about. The 

cried, and wandered about at random. The oldest girl said, **Let us g 

^f toward the river." They found a trail leading across the river, and forde 

V' the river there. Then one of the girls found a tent-pole. As they wei 

i along, she cried, **]\Iy mother, here is your tent -pole." ** Bring my ten 

j pole here!" shouted an old woman loudly from out of the timber. Tl: 

II children went towards her. They found that she was an old woman w^h 
y lived alone. They entered her tent. At night they were tired. Tl: 
' • old woman told them all to sleep with their heads toward the fire. On] 

one little girl who had a small brother pretended to sleep, but did not. Th 
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old woman watched if all were asleep. Then she put her foot in the fire. 
It became red hot. Then she pressed it down on the throat of one of the 
children, and burned through the child's throat. Then she killed the next 
one and the next one. The little girl jumped up, saving, " My grandmother, 
let me live with vou and work for vou. I vnl\ brin£: wood and water for vou." 
Then the old woman allowed her and her little brother to live. "Take 
these out," she said. Then the little girl, carrying her brother on her back, 
draped out the bodies of the other children. Then the old woman sent 
her to get wood. The little girl brought back a load of cottonwood. When 
she brought it, the old woman said, ''That is not the kind of wood I use. 
Throw it out. Bring another load." The little giri went out and got 
willow-wood. She came back, and said, "My grandmother, I have a load 
of wood." "Throw it in," said the old woman. The little girl threw the 
wood into the tent. The old woman said, "That is not the kind of wood 
I use. Throw it outside. Now go get wood for me." Then the little 
girl brought birch-wood, then cheny, then sagebrush; but the old woman 
always said, "That is not the kind of wood I use," and sent her out again. 
The little girl went. She cried and cried. Then a bird came to her and 
told her, "Bring her ghost-ropes (tsookan^ana^tso), for she is a ghost." 
Then the little girl brought some of these plants, which grow on willows. 
The old woman said, "Throw in the wood which you have brought." The 
little girl threw it in. Then the old woman was glad. "You are my good 
grand-daughter," she said. Then the old woman sent the little girl to get 
water. The little girl brought her river-water, then rain-water, then spring- 
water; but the old woman always told her, "That is not the kind of water 
I use. Spill it!" Then the bird told the little girl, "Bring her foul, stag- 
nant water, which is muddv and full of worms. That is the onlv kind she 
drinks." The little girl got the water, and when she brought it the old 
woman was glad. Then the little boy said that he wanted to go out ut 
mingeret inquinaretque. Puella anui dixit, "AA-ia, fraterculum oportet 
mingere inquinareque." "In tabemaculo mingitol" " Quandocunque 
urinat flumen fecit." "In tabemaculo inquinatol" "Cum inquinat 
semper montem fecit." "Well, then, go out with your brother, but let half 
of your robe remain inside of the tent while you hold him." Then the girl 
took her little brother out, leav'ing half of her robe inside the tent. When 
she was outside, she stuck an awl in the ground. She hung her robe on 
this, and, taking her little brother, fled. The awl made the sound of the 
boy qui inquinare conatus est. The old woman called, "Hurry I" Then 
the awl answered, ''My grandmother, my little brother is not yet ready." 
Again the old woman said, "Now hunyl" Then the awl answered again, 
**My little brother is not ready." Then the old woman said, "Come in 
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now, else I will go outside and kill you.*' She started to go out, and stepped 
on the awl. The little girl and her brother fled, and came to a large river. 
An animal with two horns (a bax'aa") lay there. It said, ** Louse me." 
The little boy loused it. Its lice were frogs. ** Catch four, and crack them 
with your teeth," said the Water-monster. The boy had on a necklace of 
plum-seeds. Four times the girl cracked a seed. She made the monster 
think that her brother had cracked one of its lice. Then the bax'aa" said, 
'* Go between my horns, and do not open your eyes until we have crossed." 
Then he went under the surface of the water. He came up on the other 
side. The children got off and went on. The old woman was pursuing 
the children, saying, **I will kill you. You cannot escape me by going 
to the sky or by entering the ground." She came to the river. The bax'aa^ 
had returned, and was lying at the edge of the water. "Louse me," it said. 
The old woman found a frog. ** These dirty lice! I will not put them 
into my mouth!" she said, and threw it into the river. She found three 
more, and threw them away. Then she went on the Water-monster. He 
went under the surface of the water, remained there, drowned her, and 
ate her. The chifdren went on. At last they came to the camp of the people 
who had deserted them. They came to their parents' tent. "My mother,, 
here is your little son," the girl said. "I did not know that I had a son," 
their mother said. They went to their father, their uncle, and their grand- 
father. They all said, "I did not know I had a son," "I did not know 
I had a nephew," "I did not know I had a grandson." Then a man said,. 
"Let us tie them face to face, and hang them in a tree and leave them." 
Then they tied them together, hung them in a tree, put out all the fires,, 
and left them. A small dog with sores all over his body, his mouth, and 
his eyes, pretended to be sick and unable to move, and lay on the ground. 
He kept a little fire between his legs, and had hidden a knife. The people 
left the dog lying. When they had all gone off, the dog went to the children, 
climbed the tree, cut the ropes, and freed them. The little boy cried and 
cried. He felt bad about what the people had done. Then many buffalo 
came near them. "Look at the buffalo, my brother," said the girl. The 
boy looked at the buffalo, and they fell dead. The girl wondered how they 
might cut them up. "Look at the meat, my younger brother," she said- 
The boy looked at the dead buffalo, and the meat was all cut up. Then 
she told him to look at the meat, and when he looked at it, the meat was 
dried. Then they had much to eat, and the dog became well again. The 
girl sat down on the pile of buffalo-skins, and they were all dressed. She 
folded them together, sat on them, and there was a tent. Then she went 
out with the dog and looked for sticks. She brought dead branches, broken 
tent-poles, and rotten wood. "Look at the tent-poles," she said to her 
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brother. When he looked, there were large straight tent-poles, smooth 
and good. Then the girl tied three together at the top, and stood them up, 
and told her brother to look at the tent. He looked, and a large fine tent 
stood there. Then she told him to go inside and look about him. He 
went in and looked. Then the tent was filled with property, and there 
were beds for them, and a bed also for the dog. The dog was an old man. 
Then the girl said, '*Look at the antelopes running, my brother." The 
boy looked, and the antelopes fell dead. He looked at them again, and the 
meat was cut up and the skins taken off. Then the girl made fine dresses 
of the skins for her brother and herself and the dog. Then she called as 
if she were calling for dogs, and four bears came loping to her. "You 
watch that pile of meat, and you this one,*' she said to each one of the bears. 
The bears went to the meat and watched it. Then the boy looked at the 
woods, and there was a corral full of fine painted horses. Then the children 
lived at this place, the same place where they had been tied and abandoned. 
They had very much food and much property. Then a man came and 
saw their tent and the abundance thev had, and went back and told the 
people. Then the people were told, "Break camp and move to the children, 
for we are without food." Then they broke camp and travelled, and came 
to the children. The women went to take meat, but the bears drove them 
away. The girl and her brother would not come out of the tent. Not 
even the dog would come out. Then the girl said, " I will go out and bring 
a wife for you, my brother, and for the dog, and a husband for myself." 
Then she went out, and went to the camp and selected two pretty girls and 
one good-looking young man, and told them to come with her. She took 
them into the tent, and the girls sat down by the boy and the old man, and 
the man by her. Then they gave them fine clothing, and married them. 
Then the sister told her brother, " Go outside and look at the camp." The 
boy went out and looked at the people, and they all fell dead.^ 

27. The Girl who became a Bear. 

There was a large camp. Many little girls were plaWng. They were 
all Uttle. Only one was older. She played with the rest in the brush near 
the river. She said to the others, "All go and bring something to eat. 
Whoever does not bring the last rib is not loved by her parents." The 
children all ran home, and each one brought back a short rib of a buffalo. 
Then they cooked and ate the meat, and the oldest girl took eight of the 
libs. She said, "Now we will play bear. I will play that these are my 



1 From informant N. Compare No. 3, and Arapaho, Nos. 127, 128. 
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white claws." Then they played bear. Suddenly she turned into a bear. 
She killed all except her little sister. Her little sister ran home and brought 
the news. Soon the Bear came loping toward the camp. All took up 
their weapons: old and young men used clubs and spears and arrows. 
None of the arrows penetrated her, and she would catch and kill the men 
that fought her. Thus she did until she had killed ever}' one in the camp, 
excepting her little sister, who had run, and hidden in a dog-hut. The 
Bear knew that she had not killed her little sister, and went to the dog-hut. 
She said, "Come out, or I will kill you." So the little girl came out. Her 
elder sister told her, **Take four of the largest tents you can find, and make 
one tent of them for me. You must get juniper (9aatouwuuso6"), and 
cover the floor of the tent with it." When the little girl had done all this, 
the bear lay down and groaned and groaned. She rolled and sprawled in pain 
from her wounds. The little girl sat by the door, afraid. She said, ''Sister, 
may I go to get water?" Her sister said, **Yes; but you must be quick. 
Do not try to run away. If you try to escape, I can catch you. You can 
go nowhere where I cannot catch you. You cannot go into a hole where I 
cannot catch you. If you go into the water, I will catch you." Then the 
little girl went out. Her six brothers had been away. Now they came 
back; but when they found the camp deserted, they were afraid to enter 
it. So they lay down behind a hill. When they saw their little sister going 
for water, they went to meet her. ''Why is the camp empty?" they asked. 
She said, "My sister turned into a bear, and killed all the people." Then 
her brothers said to her, "You must go back. Roast this buffalo-fat from 
the paunch, and when it is hot, throw it between her legs as she sprawls. 
Then run away. But first you must ask her, 'Is there any spot in which 
you can be killed? Is there anything that will kill you?' Ask her that. 
Then throw the fat on her, and flee." Then the little girl went back and 
asked the Bear as her brothers had told her. The Bear asked her, "Who 
told you to ask me that ? Some one must have told you." The little girl 
said, "No. I only wanted to know it." The Bear said, "Yes, some one 
must have told you to ask me." But the little girl answered "No. I only 
wanted to know, because you have killed every one in camp, and I thought 
you were powerful." Then the Bear said, "I cannot be killed except in 
the little finger of my left hand. And I cannot be killed by any arrow 
except an arrow of tendon." Then the little girl roasted the fat. When 
it was hot, she threw it between the Bear's legs, so that she rolled about 
in pain. Then the girl ran to her brothers. Then they ran along the river, 
going through the water. When they had gone a distance, the little girl 
looked back, and saw the Bear coming. She said, "There is my sister!" 
The Bear was following their tracks through the water. When the people 
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saw that they could not escape her, they stopped, and began to shoot the 

Bear. Their arrows had no effect. The youngest brother had a bow made 

of tendon and an arrow of the same. Now he drew his bow at the Bear. 

He stretched it four times, and shot. He struck her in the Httle finger, and 

she died. Then they made a fire and burned her. Whenever a spark 

flew out of the fire, they heard the Bear roaring there, and quickly ran to it 

and threw it in the fire again; and when some of her fat spattered out, it 

roared like a bear, and they threw it back. Thus they entirely consumed 

the Bear. But one spark they did not see. Then they started. They 

travelled the entire night. Then the little girl looked back. '* There 

Comes my sister!" she said. Then they ran. They ran, and became very 

tired. Then the oldest brother said, "Let there be a deep swamp behind 

Us, so that the Bear will become fast in the bog." Then there was a swamp. 

They went more slowly again, and recovered their breath. Looking back, 

they saw the Bear coming again. They ran. Then the next brother 

Said, **Let much timber be between us and the Bear. Let it be very dense, 

So that the Bear cannot pass through it; or, if she does pass through, that 

it will be a very long time." Then there was timber behind them, and 

t:hey went more slowly. Thsn they saw the Bear coming again, and the 

t:hird brother said, "Let there be a very deep canyon behind us. Let it be 

so large and steep that the Bear cannot descend into it ; or, if she does descend, 

that she cannot come out of it." Then there was a canyon, and they watched 

the Bear enter it. At last they saw her emerge, and they ran again. Then 

the fourth brother said, "Let a river be behind us. Let it be large and 

deep and very swift, so that she cannot swim it, or, if she does swim it, let 

her be carried far down stream." Then there was a river behind them. 

After the Bear entered it, they did not see her. They thought her drowned, 

and went on slowly. At last, after a long time, the Bear came on again. 

The people were very tired. They said to the fifth brother, "Cannot you 

do something? We are very tired. We have done \^4lat we could. It 

is all that we can do." Their brother answered, "Yes. Let there be a 

terrible fire behind us, which the Bear will be afraid to pass through." 

Then there was a fire. At last the Bear passed through it and came on 

again. They said, "There comes the Bear!" and ran. Then they asked 

the last brother, "Cannot you do something? We are very tired. If you 

cannot do something, we shall surely be killed." "Yes," he said. "Let 

there be cactus. Let them be exceedingly thick. Let them be so that the 

Bear cannot pass over them, or, if she does pass over them, let it be a very 

long time." The Bear went into the cactus-thickets. They could not see 

her any more. They went far on. Then the little girl said, "There comes 

my sister again!" "What can we do now?" they said. They ran on. 
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** Sister, can you not do something ? Perhaps in your life you have dreamed 
something. Perhaps you are able to do something wonderful." The 
little girl said, "Yes. I^t us run on until we get to this flat place. Then I 
will do it." They ran until they came where it was flat. There they 
stopped. The brothers said, " Now we shall see what she can do." The 
Bear was close up. The girl made them all stand facing the east. The 
two oldest were in front, and behind them the two next, then another, and 
behind him the youngest. She herself was back of them all. Then she 
said, '*My brothers, all our relatives are dead. We should not be happy if 
we lived here alone and without them. We will go above and we will live 
there." Then she called her oldest brother by name. **Now my brother," 
she said, and kicked a little ball that she always carried in her dress on a 
string. Then he flew up. Then she did the same with the others, one after 
the other. Only two brothers were left. The Bear was very near, and she 
kicked the ball twice, as fast as she could. Then, just as the Bear reached 
her, she kicked the ball for herself, and they had all become stars in the sky. 
The Bear stood looking upward, but could not catch them. They are 
tabiitci9aa" (cut-off-head, Ursa major) .^ 

28. Shell-Spitter. 

There were two giris, sisters. The older sister said, "We will go to 
look for Shell-Spitter." There was a man who was poor and who lived 
alone with his old mother. He was the Loon (ce'ibyhi), and his mother was 
Badger-Woman (baxaouu^a"). He heard that two girls were looking for 
Shell-Spitter. He went to the children of the camp, and took their shells 
away from them. The girls arrived, and asked for Shell-Spitter' s tent. It 
was shown them, and they went to it. There stood the Loon. "What 
are you girls looking for?" he said. "We are looking for Shell-Spitter." 
"I am he." "I^t us see you spit shells." He had filled his mouth with 
shells, and now spit them out. The two girls stooped, and hastily picked 
them up, each trying to snatch them before the other. Then he took them 
to his tent. His tent was old and poor. His mother was gray-headed. 
He said to them, "I have another tent. It is fine and large. I have brought 
you here because there is more room to sleep." The girls went inside. 



1 From informant R. Another version, obtained from informant M, showed the following 
differences. The Bear told her little sister, whose back she had scratched, not to tell that she 
was hurt. If she did tell, all the dogs in the camp would howl. When the little girl came back, 
her mother tried to make her carry a baby on her back. She cried from pain. Her mother 
questioned her, and she told. The dogs howled, and the Bear came. The story then continues 
as above, except that her six brothers give the little girl a rabbit to use for its fat in order to 
burn the bear. The six brothers become the Pleiades, the girl sitting a little at one side of 
them. Compare Arapaho, Nos. 80, 105, and, for the so-called Magic Flight, Arapaho, No. 6. 
The Magic Flight is found also in No. 3, and in Arapaho, Nos. 6, 35, 124. 
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Soon some one called to the Loon, *'Come over! they are making the smi- 
dancel" "Oh I" he said. **Now I have to sit in the middle again, and 
give away presents. I am tired of it. For once they ought to get some one 
tlse. I am to sit on the chiefs bed in the middle of the lodge." He told 
his mother, "Do not let these women go out." Then he went out, and the 
old woman guarded the door. When she was asleep, one of the girls said, 
**I will go out to look." She stepped over the old woman, and went to the 
<lance-lodge. Looking in, she saw the people dancing on the Loon's rump. 
On the bed in the middle sat a fine man. Whenever he spit, he spit shells. 
The ground all around him was covered with them. Then the girl went 
'ba.ck, and called to her sister, "Come out! They are dancing on this man; 
i>ut the one who spits shells sits in the middle of the lodge." Then they 
both went to the lodge. They went inside and sat down behind Shell- 
's j3itter. Then the man on the ground, on whom the people were dancing, 
^^w them. He jumped up. He killed Shell-Spitter, and ran out. He 
^^id to his mother, "I told you to watch, and not to let those women out." 
^hen he told her, "Dig a hole quickly!" She quickly dug a hole inside 
Vie tent. He entered it, and then she followed him. The people came, 
►ut could do nothing. When they stopped trying to shoot, Badger- 
^^oman came out of the hole, singing in ridicule of Shell-Spitter's death, 
^feefore the people could reach her, she dropped into the hole again. She 
'^id this repeatedly.^ 

29. Yellow-Plume and Blue-Plume. 

There were two boys, brothers. One wore a yellow plume on his head, 

the other a blue one. They were playing with a wheel painted yellow. 

The one with the yellow plume rolled it toward the one with the blue plume. 

This one threw at it and missed it. The wheel kept on rolling. The boy 

With the blue plume followed it. At last the wheel rolled into the tent of 

^n old woman. When the boy came to the tent, he said, " Grandmother, did 

the wheel come into your tent?" "Dirty boy, your wheel did not come 

in here. But come in for a while," she answered. The boy went inside. 

**I am glad to have you here, dirty boy," she said. "Perhaps this will be 

"the last of your life. Now wait here while I go to get wood to make a fire." 

She went out, got rotten wood, brought it in, piled it up, and lit it. She 

"Wanted to smother the boy. She closed the door, and put logs along the 

^dges of the tent, that he would not escape. The tent filled with smoke; 

V)ut where the boy sat there was no smoke. Looking around, he saw an 



» From informant N. Compare Arapaho. Nos. 89, 121. 
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awl, took it out of its handle (case?), and stuck it into the ground by the 
door. The old woman said, "Are you still there?" and the awl answered, 
"Yes." "Dirty child, you should have been burned by this time," she 
said. After a time she asked again, "Are you still there?" "Yes, I am 
still here," said the awl. The boy sat altogether untouched by the smoke. 
The old woman asked again, and the awl gave the same answer. She asked 
a fourth time, and the awl answered again. Then she said, "You are still 
speaking, dirty boy: you should have been smothered by this time." She 
took away the logs with which she had closed the tent. She looked in and 
saw the boy. "Dirty child, there you are still sitting! You are the first 
one I have not succeeded in smothering to death. Now I want you to go 
for water." Then the boy went for water. He brought back clear water. 
The old woman said, "That is not the kind of water I drink." The boy 
went to get another bucketful, and again brought clear water. When he 
came back, the old woman told him again, "That is not the kind of water 
I use." Again he brought some, and she told him she did not use that kind. 
This time she said to him, '*If you get the same kind of water again, I will 
kill you." The boy went out to the stream, thinking what kind of water 
he should get, thinking as hard as he could. A person above his head spoke 
to him, " Go where the spring is, and there get water. That is the kind of 
water the old woman drinks." The boy ran to the spring, which was dirty 
and scummy. When the old woman saw the water, she said,. "You may 
live, for that is the kind of water I use. Now you may go home, because 
you have brought it. If you had brought me the wrong water again, I 
should have killed you at once." So the boy went out, taking his wheel 
with him. When he was off some distance, he called, "Dirty old woman, 
you did not succeed in doing what you wanted. I am more powerful (holy) 
than you." He had left the awl sticking in the ground at the door. The 
old woman had not seen it. When the boy called to her thus, she became 
angry, got up, and cried back, "Why do you talk to me like that, dirty boy? 
You were about to be allowed to live. Now I will kill you." She started 
to go out and stepped on the awl, which pierced her foot. She lay down 
and went no farther. The boy came back, and told his brother (the one 
with the yellow plume), "Brother, while I was away, I was in danger 
from an old woman. She tried to kill me, but somehow I escaped her." 
"We will kill her with a flood of water," said his brother. The old woman's 
tent stood in a deep gully. Then they flooded her house with water, and 
she was drowned. That was the end of her life.^ 



1 From informant P. 
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30. The Swallows and the Snake. 

There was a high bank where the swallows (byiiteibyi9as9aha'^) lived. 

A snake went there and ate all the young swallows. When the swallows. 

tried to resist the snake, it blew something yellow out of its mouth and killed 

the swallows, so that they fell into the water. The swallows went and got 

the tsootsohih'a'* (small birds) to help them, and then the byiitciyeihih'a" 

(another species of small birds) ; but the snake killed them with its yellow 

breath. Then the swallows went to ask the bluebirds to help them. The 

bluebirds came; but the snake breathed hard, the yellow came out, and 

the bluebirds fell into the water dead. Again the swallows flew away, and 

got an owl; but the snake killed it in the same way. The swallows flew 

away and got an eagle to help them. The eagle also fell into the water 

dead. They got a duck, and then a bullet-hawk (aady*); but the snake 

breathed, and killed them. Then they brought the birds called ako'uuhuh 'a*^, 

and these, too, were killed. Then they asked the night-hawk to help them. 

The night-hawk tried to break wind against the snake, but was killed. 

Then the swallows got bax'a'a", the thunder. The snake breathed yellow 

at him; but he flew by unhurt, turned in his flight, and came back. Then 

the snake breathed red towards him, and then blue, and then black; but 

it did not hurt him. The fifth time, the thunder seized the snake with his 

bill, threw it up in the air and cut it in two.^ 

31. The Origin of the Tsooyanehi Degree of the Dog-dance. 

The people were travelling. They left a shaggy^ dog behind them. 
Then the dog followed the trail of the camp. An old man went out on the 
hills. He saw something following the trail, and wondered what it was. 
He went toward it to see. He saw that it was a dog, and pitied it. Then 
the old man went to sleep by the dog. The dog knew that the old man pitied 
him, and in return he pitied the old man. In his sleep, the dog appeared to 
him and said, "I will give you a dance. It is to be called 'Shaggy Dog' 
(tsooyane'hi)." Then he told the old man how they were to make the dance, 
what they were to wear, and how they were to dance. The dog gave him 
a whistle and a forked rattle and a head-dress of owl-feathers and a shirt 
covered with feathers. The old man after a time gave them to another, 
and so they were passed on to the present. 



1 From Informant N. The snake, undoubtedly, is to be conceived as one of the bax'aa" 
or bl'lca», the supernatural serpent-like water-animals that are tlie enemies of tlie thunder. 

*The origrinal says smooth-haired, but his shirt is rough with featliers. The Arapaho 
also call this dancer "shaggy dog." Probably long-haired is meant. Compare the Arapaho- 
account of the origin of the women's buffalo-dance, No. 14. 
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32. The Origin of the- Chief Pipe. 

A certain man was jealous of a young man, and poisoned him. 
Before the young man died, he said, "Do not tie me up. Do not look at 
my tent for four days." Then he died. He was laid mside his tent together 
with much property. The people kept away. After four days a storm 
came. It rained and thundered, and there was lightning in the dark. 
Then a cloud came down. It went up again. It had taken the tent and 
all the property with it. It left in their place a pipe resting on two forked 
sticks. The bowl of the pipe was to the south. At this end lay buffalo- 
chips (to make fire, with the smoke of which to incense the pipe) and sage 
(on which to lay the pipe) and a bag of red paint. Around the pipe-stem 
was caUco of different colors. Under the pipe sat the young man alive. 
The thunder had pitied him. After this the pipe was handed down from 
one man to another. Whenever it was given to a new keeper, the people 
took everything away from him, just as the thunder had taken everything 
from the man who first received it. At last a man died, and the pipe was 
buried with him. The pipe was called "chief pipe." ^ 

33. Separation of the Tribe. 

Long ago the people were crossing a large body of water. Perhaps it 
was a lake, perhaps it was a river. They were travelling north or south. 
Some had crossed, some had not yet crossed, and some were on the ice. 
A little girl saw a horn sticking out of the ice. She asked her grandmother, 
''Chop it out for me? I want it for a spoon." Her grandmother refused. 
Then the little girl began to cry. The old woman went back and chopped 
the horn out. Then blood flowed. The horn must have belonged to some 
animal under the water, which began to move. The ice broke up. All 
that were on the ice were drowTied. The people on the two shores never 
came together again.^ 

34. The Cave of the Buffalo. 

To the northwest from the present Gros Ventre reservation there is a 
hole in a hill. The mouth is as large as a house. When the people hunted 
near this hole, they always saw large herds of buffalo. Buffalo-trails led 



1 From informant N. 

2 From informants N and T. Similar traditions are found among the Sarcee (Wilson, Re- 
port of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1888), Cheyenne (Grinnell, 
American Anthropologist, 1892, p. 163), and Blackfeet (ibid.). 
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toward the hole from all directions. All about, the ground was beaten into 

dust, and there were piles of manure. When the buffalo were hunted, they 

ran into the hill. Sometimes all entered it before any could be killed. 

Once two brave men went into the cave. They had long sticks with which 

they felt the sides and top of the hole. They kept going farther, and the 

hole grew larger. At last they could no longer touch the top or the sides 

of the cave with their sticks. Then they became afraid that they would 

not find their way back in the dark. They returned. They could hear 

the noise of buffalo running inside. It is thought that it is here that all the 

buffalo have disappeared.^ 

35. The Woman and the Black Dog. 

Outside an old woman's tent a young man lay at night, waiting for 
women. There was a man who had a beautiful wife. In his lodge were 
many people, smoking and talking. The young man outside saw this 
woman come out and take firewood in. Then she came out again and 
went off ut defecaret. Canis niger eam secutus est. Pedibus ei blanditus 
est quasi festinaverit. Mulier dixit, "Retinel Nimis festinas. Mane 
donee inquinaverim." Cum inquinavisset, longius abiit et in manus 
genuaque descendit. Tum canis eam texit. The young man thought, 
**She is a beautiful woman. She should have taken one of the many hand- 
some young men for her lover." When the visitors had left the tent, he 
went in. He said to the man, "You are a good-looking young man, and 
you have a beautiful wife. But she has done something bad." The man 
said, "Yes? Whatever you say shall be done." Juvenis dixit, "Multi 
sunt juvenes, sed canem pro adultera ista habet." Vir mulieri suae dixit, 
"Ne id fecisses. Homo pro amatore a teeligendus fuit." Then he killed 
her. He was deeply ashamed.^ 

36. The Man born from a Horse. 

In spring, when the mares foal, a mare gave birth to a person. This 
newly bom human being was like a colt in that he stood up at once and 
walked about. Soon he talked. The man to whom the mare belonged 
that had given birth to the person, called the people. When they had come 
and stood about in a circle, he said to the colt-person, "I have called all 



1 From informant R. The general idea is common on the Plains. 

* Told by informant R in answer to the question whether he knew the myth of the woman 
who had children by a dog, told by the Arapaho. This myth does not seem to be found 
among the Gros Ventre. 
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these people in order that you may find your father." The colt-person got 
up, walked around the circle, looked at every one, and said to a man, "You 
are my father/' The man did not hesitate, but went to him and acknowl- 
edged him as his son. 

37. The Woman and the Horse. 

The people sent out two young men to look for buffalo. They killed 
one and were butchering it. Then one of them said, "I will go to that hill 
and look around; do you continue to butcher.*' He went on the hill, and 
his companion went on with the butchering. The one on the hill looked 
about him with field-glasses. At Many-Lakes he saw a large herd of wild 
horses. He continued to look at them. Then he saw a person among them. 
Then he saw something streaming behind the person. He thought it was 
a loose breech-cloth. He called his companion, and said to him, "Look!'* 
Then they went nearer. They saw that it was indeed a person. They 
thought that it was something unnatural (kaxtawuu). Therefore they 
did not try to disturb the person, but went back. They asked the people, 
"Did you ever miss a person?" An old man said, "Yes. A man once 
lost his wife as the camp moved. She was not found." Thereupon the 
young men told what they had seen. The people thought it must be this 
woman. The whole camp went there. All the people mounted their best 
horses in order to catch her. When they approached the place, they sur- 
rounded the whole country. All of them had mirrors. When they had 
gone all around, they turned the mirrors and reflected with them, signalling 
that the circle was complete. Then they drew together. The four that 
were mounted on the fastest horses started toward the herd. The wild 
horees ran, but, wherever they went, they saw people. The person in the 
herd was always in the lead. The people continued to close up on the 
horses. When they got them into a small space, they began to rope them. 
Six of the horses and the woman escaped. She was exceedingly swift. 
The people headed them off, and at last drove them into an enclosure. 
With much trouble they at last succeeded in fastening one rope on her leg 
and one on her arm. Then they picketed her at the camp like a horse. 
Pubis suae crines equi caudse similes facti erant. At night a young man 
went out. He lay down on the ground near her, looking at her. Then the 
woman spoke: "Listen, young man. I will tell you something. You 
must do what I tell you. It is the truth. Long ago the camp was moving. 
I was far behind. I saw a large black stallion come. He had a rope on 
him. I jumped off my horse and caught him, thinking he belonged to some 
one in camp. When I had hold of the rope, he spoke to me. He said. 
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'^ Jump on my back/ Then I climbed on him. He is the one that took 

me away. He is my husband. I have seven children by him, seven young 

horses. There is one, that gray one; there another one, that spotted one; 

there a black painted one; there a black one." She showed him all her 

children. "That is my husband/' she said of a black horse that was tied 

near by. "I cannot go back to the tribe now. I have become a horse. 

Let me go. Let us all go. Tie a bell on a horse of such a color; then you 

will be lucky in getting horses. If you will let me loose, I will give you 

forty persons (you will kill forty enemies). If you do not loose me, many 

of the tribe will die." Then the young man went to his father and told 

what the woman had said. The old man went outside and cried it out to 

the people. Then they freed her and the horses. They ran amid flying 

dust, the woman far in the lead.^ 

38. The Little Girl w^ho was married by a Bear. 

A camp moved and a little giri was left behind. She started to follow 
the people's tracks. At last she stopped, sat down, and cried. A bear 
called her by name, and said, *'Stay with me. I am rich. I can kill buffalo, 
deer, and any kind of game." Then the giri began to make a tent. She 
set it up. The bear approached her, turned into a man, and married her. 
The people came back looking for her, and saw a large tent. The little 
girl told them not to come near. She would not allow any one to approach. 
So they went back. Three times they came. The fourth time they asked 
her, "Pity us; we are starving.'' Then she permitted them to come. They 
made camp close to her, and she gave them dried meat.^ 

39. The Young Man w^ho became a Water-monster. 

Two young men who were friends were travelling. They found a trail. 
*'Let us go on this trail, my friend," one of them said. They followed and 
followed the trail a long time. At night they would sleep. At last the 
trail went into a hill. They entered the hill, still following the trail. It 
led through the earth out to the other side. They continued to go on, still 
following the trail. They had nothing to eat, and became thin and bony. 
Then they saw a tall person, as large as a tree. He found them and said, 
"Little children, climb on my hand." He took them back with him to the 
■camp of his people. They all admired the little men. One day the giants 
saw that they were to be attacked. They went outside and prepared to 
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fight. Then large birds (baasooihi'h'a") came and fought them. The 
birds had spears on their feet with which they kicked the giants in their 
jugular veins. The giants fell down and bled to death. The two young 
men were inside the tent. One of them said, "Let us look out and see what 
sort of a fight this is that is carried on without noise." They looked, and 
saw the large birds. **They are only birds. Let us take clubs and go out 
and kill them," they said. They went out, and killed many of the birds. 
They drove them away. Then the giants said, "We are very thankful 
that we found these little children, for they killed the large birds, and saved 
us." They kept the men with them for some time, and would not allow 
them to leave. But at last they allowed them to go if they wished; and 
one of the men said, "My friend, let us return." Then they started home. 
They came to the hole from which they had emerged, entered it, and went 
on. Then they saw an animal lying before them. They tried to jump 
over it, but it rose. They tried to go beneath it, but it lowered its body. 
It blocked their way completely. They went back to the mouth of the cave,, 
and got wood. With this they built a fire against the side of the animal,, 
and roasted it. Then they saw that it had red meat. One of them said, " I 
will eat some of it." "No, my friend, I love you too much," said the other, 
and held him. But the one who wanted to eat dragged him to the meat. 
"My friend, if you eat of it, perhaps you will die." "If I do not eat of it, 
I will die of hunger before I reach home," said the other. At last his friend 
let him eat it. Then they went on through the cave, and travelled home- 
ward. Then they slept. During the night the other man woke up and 
looked at his friend. He saw that he had horns, and that from the middle 
down he was like the animal of which he had eaten, being striped with white. 
In the morning he saw that he was a man again. The next night he noticed 
that his friend smelled bad. In the morning he was a human being again. 
The next night they slept by a river. Then the one who changed at night 
started to go into the river. He said to his friend, "You will be lucky steal- 
ing horses, my friend, and you will kill persons. You will not be poor. 
When you go by the water, feed me. Feed me only with guts." Then he 
went into the river. His friend cried for him. The water-animal raised 
his head out of the water and told him, "Do not mourn for me. Go home. 
You will be rich." Then he went home and told the people what had 
happened. Whenever he went to war, be was fortunate, and he became 
a chief. ^ 



1 From informant N. Compare Arapaho, No. 76, also 78. The visit to the giants is not 
Arapaho. 
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40. The Woman who was recovered from a Water-monster. 

A man accompanied by his wife, who had a baby, went to hunt buffalo. 
He killed buffalo, and all day was busy cutting them up. In the evening 
he finished. Then they went back only a short distance, and slept near the 
water. Their horses were a little distance off. Far in the night, the woman, 
who was not asleep, saw a bax'aa" come out of the water and encircle them. 
It put its head and tail together, completely enclosing them. The woman 
woke the man. He said, "We must jump over it." He jumped. Then 
the woman jumped, but she lit astride the bax'aa^, as if on a horse, and it 
started to go away with her. The man tried to pull her off, but she was 
fast; and the bax'aa^ entered the water with her. The man cried for her. 
He returned to the camp. Then he came back to the place, carrying his 
baby, which had become very thin. Then his wife rose up out of the water. 
She was a woman from the hips up, and a snake below. She said to him, 
"I pity you. I will suckle the baby." Then she suckled it. Then the 
water rose behind her. The welling came nearer the bank. She said to 
the man, ''That is the bax'aa". Load your gun well. When the welling 
water comes close, shoot the place where it flows highest." The water 
rose and approached, until the man nearly touched it with his gun. Then 
he shot. The water stirred. He had killed the bax'aa^. The woman 
came to the bank, and went half out of the water. The lower part of her 
body was like a snake and smelled bad. She told her husband, "Make 
a sweat-house and sweat me four times. Then I shall be changed to a 
human woman again." The man made the sweat-house and sweated her. 
Thus he recovered his wife.^ 

41. The Man who killed Hawks. 

A certain person used to wear his robe inside out, and carried a hatchet 
on his back. When he saw a hawk high up above him in the air, he would 
point his hatchet at it and the hawk fell down dead.^ 

42. The Man who was killed by a Bullet-hawk. 

A man climbed to a difficult place to take young bullet-hawks (aadyi). 
When he reached the nest, the young birds cried. One of the old birds 
flew swiftly down, struck the man with its sharp breast, and split his head.* 



1 From informant N. Compare, for the recovery of the woman from the monster, Arapaho, 
No. 5; for the people encircled by the monster, Arapaho, Nos. 6 and 74; for the restoration to 
life in the sweat-house. No. 23, and Arapaho, Nos. 5, 6, 119, 139-142. 

2 From informant M. ^ From informant Q. 
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43. The Man who was killed by a Bald Eagle. 

A man was catching eagles from a covered pit. A bald eagle lit, and he 
took hold of it. The eagle seized him with its claws and flew up. It carried 
the man up high and dropped him, and he was killed.^ 

44. The Woman who tempted and betrayed her Brother-in-law. 

There was a man who had two wives. One of them was young and 
beautiful. He had a younger brother, of whom he thought highly. He 
constantly gave him horses and other things. When the young woman 
was alone with the young man, she asked him to be her lover. He refused. 
He said, "My brother thinks too much of me." But at last he consented. 
Then she said, "Let us elope.*' He took his brother's best horses, and 
they ran away. They fled for several days. They came to a large camp 
which had just been abandoned. The fires were still burning. There 
were a number of shades made of cotton wood-branches. They went from 
one to another. Then they saw something hanging in one of the shades. 
It was an elk-skin case. They examined it. It contained a shield, a lance, 
a rawhide bag to hold war paraphernalia, and a buckskin bag for clothing. 
Then the young man said, "Whoever camped here forgot this. He will 
come back for it. We will wait here, and when he comes I will kill him. 
If I kill him, I will make a sun-dance and a crazy-dance. Whoever he is, 
I will try to make peace with him when he comes. I will smoke with him, 
and suddenly seize him and hold him. While I hold him, you must bring 
that lance there and stab him with it." After a time they saw a man coming 
on horseback. They had tied their horses in the brush so that they would 
not be seen, and they themselves were inside the shelter. When the man 
was near, the Gros Ventre came out and made signs for him to stop. Then 
the other stopped, and asked by signs, "What do you want?" The Gros 
Ventre said, "I had intended to find your camp, but I got here too late. 
I want to talk with you and smoke with you. I was sent by the people 
to make peace with you. After we have smoked, I will go with you to your 
camp." Then the stranger said, "Very well. Put down your weapons, 
and I will put down mine. We will meet in the middle, and smoke." Then 
the Gros Ventre held up his weapons and each piece of his clothing, and 
laid them down until he had taken off all his clothes. He kept only his pipe. 
The stranger did the same. Then they met. The stranger sat down, 
but the Gros Ventre put only one knee on the ground. He lit the pipe 
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with a flint, held it out with two hands, and said, "Take it and smoke it, 
that I may kill you." The other took the pipe, smoked it, and handed it 
back to the Gros Ventre, holding it in the same way. The Gros Ventre 
handed it back to him, pointing at the same time in another direction. 
When the stranger looked in that direction, he sprang upon him. They 
fought, rolUng back and forth. The Gros Ventre repeatedly called to the 
woman to bring the spear. But she would not bring it. She had fallen in 
love with the stranger, whom she thought more beautiful than her brother- 
in-law. He got on top of the Gros Ventre. Then he made signs to the 
woman to bring the spear. She came with it, and stabbed her brother-in- 
law. She stabbed him several times in the side and in the shoulder. She 
did not wound him severely. She only hit the bone. The two men continued 
to roll about until they came near the place where the young Gros Ventre 
had left his knife. Then he came on top. He released the other, jumped 
up, got his knife, and, before the other rose to his feet, was back at him and 
killed him. Then he took the woman back with him. He did not kill her. 
He took her to his older brother. He told him everything. The older 
brother said, "She ought not to have asked you to run off with her. She 
did wrong." He took her down to the river. He cut off one of her breasts. 
Then he cut off the other. One by one they cut off all her limbs until she 
was dead.^ 

45. The Woman who tried to betray her Brother-in-law. 

A man who had a younger brother, and was married, lived away from 
the camp. His wife was in love with his brother, and, when her husband 
went out to hunt buffalo, she asked the young man to be her lover. He 
refused. He took his robe, his shield, and his spear, and went out to where 
the horses were. The woman followed him, and again urged him. Then 
he mounted a horse and rode off. She caught a well-broken horse, and, 
using her belt as a bridle, followed him. Then she came up with him. At 
night he used his saddle as a pillow, and pretended to sleep. She lay down 
beside him. Late at night he got up and fled. She had been watching 
him, and followed. Then they came to a deserted camp. On an elevation 
above the camp was a shelter. In this hung a mirror reflecting the sun. 
They saw it, and waited. Soon the owner of the mirror came, a Ute. The 
Gros Ventre signed to him to put down his weapons, and laid down his 
own. He signed to the Ute that he would give him a smoke. When he 
reached him the pipe, he jumped on him and they struggled. The Gros 
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Ventre was stronger, and got on top of his adversary. Then he called 
to the woman, who came, but stabbed him in the side. Then the Gros 
Ventre pledged a sun-dance if he killed the Ute. He struck one of his arms 
and broke it, then the other and broke that too. Then he killed the Ute, 
and scalped him. Then he and the w^oman returned. She wanted to kiss 
him. "There will be time enough to kiss when we get back,'* he said. 
They hid in the mountains in order to avoid the Utes. Then they came 
back to the camp, and entered his elder brother's tent. The young man 
had painted his face black, and called all the people. Then he told how 
his sister-in-law had tried to seduce him and afterwards to betray him. 
Then the woman's husband called to her mother, "Bring out your daughter! 
This is the last day of her life." Then he and his younger brother went 
out of the camp. The woman followed them, and as she passed between 
them, both of them shot. She dropped. They did not bury her, but left 
her to the dogs.^ 

46. The Bad Wife. 

There was a camp-circle. A man went out with a war-party. While 
he was away, the Crows attacked the camp and captured his wife. When 
he came back and asked for her, the people told him, "The Crows have 
taken her." Then he took his three brothers and three brothers-in-law 
with him and started out. They came to the Crow camp. The man said 
to his six companions, "Wait here in hiding. I will go into the brush, and 
where the women go to get water I will watch for my wife." He waited 
all the morning. Many women came, but not his wife. At last she came. 
The man jumped out, caught her, and said, "I have come to take you back." 
She asked him, "How many are there of you? Where are they?" He 
said, "There are your three brothers and my three, and they are in that 
place." The woman said, "Wait for me there, and I will steal something 
and bring meat for you to take with you." The man went back to his 
six companions, and told them, "She will soon come here." The woman 
went back to the Crow camp, took a coal, chewed it, rubbed it over her face, 
and, where a number of men sat smoking, said, "This sun has given me 
seven persons. They are there in the brush." Some of the men said, 
"That woman is crazy;" but some believed her. She continued to say, 
"The sun has given me seven persons. They are there in the brush," and 
she painted her face, and rejoiced. At last the people believed her. They 
went and surrounded the place where the seven men were hiding, shot at 
them, and killed six. But the man himself they could not kill. He went 
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straight to the Crow camp-circle. He entered the largest tent, which stood 
in the middle. There was his wife. A crowd followed him in. He told 
his wife, *'I want to smoke and to drink." The Crows asked her, "What 
does he say?" The woman said, "He says you are to dig two holes and 
set two trees into them, and connect them at the top by a pole. Then you 
are to hang him there by the neck. Stretch his arms and tie them, and 
leave him, moving camp. Thus he says." Some of the Crows did not 
believe her. But the woman continued to say the same until they all 
believed her. Then they dug the holes and stuck up the poles, and hung 
the man and left him. An old Crow woman pitied the man, and waited 
until the whole camp, including even the dogs, had gone. Then she un- 
loaded her travois in the brush, went to the man, cut him down, and washed 
his face. She cooked dried sliced meat and gave him to eat, and then 
took him along with her hidden on her travois. When she came to the 
Crow camp, she put up her tent outside of the circle, brought water, and 
started a fire. Then she called her sons to smoke with the man. She called 
him her son. The men said, " If you pitied him, you should have told us." 
They gave him clothes, for he had been hung up naked. Then the man 
said, "I will go back. I will return soon with all my people in order to get 
my wife. Always camp together at the rear of the camp-circle, at the end 
which is in the direction from which you have just come. If the tribe 
divides, put rocks in a row along the trail which that part of the people 
have taken with whom my wife is." Then he asked his new brothers, 
"What kind of a horse does this woman ride?" They told him, "She 
always rides a black-painted short-tailed horse which is very fast." Then the 
man went back to his people, running ceaselessly. After he had returned, 
he cut tobacco into little pieces. Young men took these to the Piegans, 
the Blackfeet, the Bloods, and the North Piegans (Sarcees). Soon all the 
tribes gathered, and joined the Gros Ventre. They started against the 
Crows. Whenever they stopped, they raced their horses to discover who 
had the fastest. They came near the Crows. The man made them all 
stop behind the hill, and went alone to his Crow mother. Then she called 
her sons, and the man told them, "Take all your property inside your tent. 
Hobble your horses close by, and stay indoors." The Crows were just 
breaking camp. They asked the old woman and her sons, "Why do you 
remain encamped there ?" They answered, "We are going off somewhere." 
When the Crows had begun to move, the war-party attacked them. While 
they were fighting and killing the Crows, the man's younger brother, mounted 
on the swiftest horse, was only looking for the woman. He was far ahead 
of the fight. Then he saw the black-painted horse with the short tail, and 
the woman on it. He rode after her and caught up with her. He took 
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her bridle and turned her, and went back with her to the camp of the old 
Crow woman. On the way the woman said, "Let me kiss you, my brother- 
in-law; I have been longing for you." He answered, "There will be time 
for that when we arrive where we are going." As soon as the woman was 
captured, the people stopped fighting the Crows. The old Crow woman 
began to sharpen her knife, and had them build a large fire. They took 
the woman off her horse, and made her stand up. "I know what to do to 
her," said the old woman. She went to her, seized her nose, cut it off and 
threw it in the fire. Then she tore in two her bell-covered dress, and threw 
it on the fire. Then she cut off her breasts, ejus vaginae labia, and her 
ears, and threw them in the fire. Then they threw the woman herself 
into the fire. A great crowd stood about, and whenever she crawled out 
on one side they threw her in again. Finally she was burned. They all 
went home rejoicing.^ 

47. The Man who acquired Invulnerability. 

There was a poor man. He wandered about. Then he found snakes 
in a hole. He cut his flesh and fed it to the snakes. He cut himself all 
over. He gave the snakes even his ears, and cut off his little finger and threw 
it to them. Then, before he should bleed to death, he jumped into the hole. 
All the snakes retreated from him as he lay there. Then one young snake 
said, "Why do you draw back? I pity this man. I will give him power 
and make him strong." Then its father and mother said, "It is well that 
you pity him. We will help you to do something for him. You shall go 
into him and stay in his body. Then he will be unkillable." Then the 
young snake entered the man's mouth and went into his body, and the two 
old snakes gave him each a rattle from their tails. The man got up and 
went off. But now he no longer had scars on him. He came to where 
the people were shooting bears in a hole. Again he cut flesh from his body 
and fed it to them. Then he lay down in the den in order to bleed to death 
there. A young bear said to the others, "You do not pity this man, but I 
will help him." Then his father and mother said, "We will give him the 
strength of our bodies, and he will be invulnerable." The young bear 
entered the man's mouth, and the two old ones gave him each one of their 
claws. They gave him the longest one on their feet. Then the man went 
away. A certain young man saw a bax'aa". He told the man who had 
been to the snakes and the bears. Then the man went to the river, cried, 
cut off his flesh and threw it in. He also cut his little finger and threw it 
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in the river. Then the bax'aa^ rose up out of the water halfway. He 
hooked the water with one of his horns, and where the man had been lying 
on the bank, bleeding to death, he was now riding a white horse and carrying 
a shield and spear, and was beautifully dressed. Then the bax'aa" hooked 
the water with his other horn, and a painted horse stood on the bank. '* You 
will not be poor,'* said the bax'aa", and he hooked innumerable horses of 
different colors, and much property of different kinds, out of the water, 
until horses were standing all about the bank of the river. The bax'aa^ 
said to him, '*You will be the only man on this earth rich in horses (the 
richest in horses)." After this, the man fed his flesh to many kinds of ani- 
mals. He gave himself to eagles, to jack-rabbits, to the buffalo, and to 
homed toads. Then the snakes told him to take six poor people with him. 
He did so and they started out, seven in the party. They reached a lake. 
They saw many people travelling toward the lake. Then they went into 
the water and lay down. The camp arrived, and every one watered his 
horses at the lake. An old woman came and drove her horse into the 
water. She saw a mouth in the water, and riding out, told the people, 
^'I have seen persons in the water." Then these people killed the man's 
six companions; but the man himself they could not kill. Spears, stones, 
and arrows could not hit him or hurt him. He continued to sing his song. 
Then they cut him to pieces, and scattered the pieces about. When they 
moved camp, the man rose up alive. He went to where they were camped, 
and hid in the brush. A woman came to get wood. He seized her, and 
with a large knife cut her to pieces. All the people took him and tried to cut 
and stab him. They cut him to pieces and moved camp. He rose up alive, 
and again went to where they had camped. Again he killed a woman 
who was gathering wood. Thus the people would kill him and move camp; 
but he would return to Hfe, follow them, and kill one of them. Then he 
killed many, because he felt bad that this tribe had killed his six companions. 
He continued to do this until his feet became too sore to walk. Then he 
stole horses and a shield and robes, and returned home, driving the horses 
before him. When he came back to his own people, he had a bundle of 
scalps hanging at his side. Thereafter he would go to war, kill a man or a 
woman, and bring back a herd of horses. He continued to do this until 
he became very rich. But he would not marry. Then he went off again 
and returned with horses. While he was away and the people were hunting 
buffalo, the Cheyenne attacked them, and captured and took away a small 
boy. When the man returned, he heard about this. The httle boy had 
a sister who was pretty. She was old enough to be married. Then the 
man said, "I will go to bring back the little boy, and when I bring him, I 
will marry this girl." When her father heard this, he said, ''It is well: if 
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he brings back the boy, he can have my daughter." Then the man started 
out, accompanied by a party. They killed two persons, and captured 
horses. The man sent all the rest of the party back with the horses. He 
himself went to the Cheyenne camp, looking for the boy. The Cheyenne 
were having a sun-dance. The man looked on. Then he heard a sound, 
and saw the boy tied to the centre pole of the lodge. His arms were drawn 
back around the tree, and he was hanging at the fork. He was painted 
black. The man looked for a suitable pole among those extending over 
the lodge. He climbed up, went along it to the tree in the middle, and cut 
the boy loose. As the boy was very stiff, he took the cloth that had been 
hung at the top of the lodge as an offering, wrapped him in it, and, carrying 
him as a woman carries her child, began to chmb down again. Before he 
reached the ground, a Cheyenne saw him, and they all stopped dancing. 
The man said to the Cheyenne, " Do not kill me until to-morrow. Who is 
the chief? Where is the largest tent?" Then he went to the largest tent 
and staid there that night. Next day he told the Cheyenne, "Get seven 
buffalo-skulls and place them in a row. I will jump from one to another^ 
and, if I miss or stumble, you can kill me." Then they put the seven skulls, 
in a row, and he started. He jumped from one to another like a rabbit, 
and when he came to the last one he continued to leap along, carrying 
the boy with him. As he went, he turned into a rabbit. He wished for a 
hole, put the boy into it and covered it with a buffalo-chip. Then he ran 
on and wished for another hole, went into it and covered it with grass^ 
The Cheyenne were running all about, looking for him in vain. At last 
the man came out of his hole. He looked for a buffalo-horn. When he 
found one, he washed it in the river, and brought a drink to his little brother- 
in-law. He told the boy, ''Wait for me, and I will bring horses and meat." 
He went again to the Cheyenne camp and took two spotted horses, some 
meat, robes, and a shield. He went back to the boy, and said to him,. 
"Now come out." He tied the boy on a horse, and they started off. At 
a stream in the mountains they rested. There he cooked for the boy. 
Then they went on, resting whenever the boy was in need of it. At last 
they returned to the camp. A tent had been set up for him, and about it 
stood many horses of different colors; and he married the girl. She wore 
a dress covered with elk-teeth, and rings and bracelets. The people took 
the man for their chief. His name was Hat'uxu (Star). 

The people were camped. Young men found a herd of buffalo, and 
an old man cried out that they would hunt. Hat'uxu took many horses 
with him. He wanted to kill much. He told his wife, '"Tie all the horses 
abreast, and follow me. Give away none of what I kill." Then he went 
ahead, hunted, killed buffalo, and began to cut them up. Meanwhile the 
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enemy came, and captured his wife and her horses. When Hat'uxu had 

at last finished cutting up his buffalo, he stuck his knife in his scabbard, 

and went back to where he had left his wife. She was gone, but he saw her 

tracks and those of the people who had captured her. He followed her at 

once. He had no weapons with him except his knife. He reached the 

mountains where he thought he would be able to intercept the enemy. 

He tied his horses, and climbed a tree. Soon he saw the enemy coming, 

riding in file. His wife was among them, carrying on her back their quiver 

of large arrows. It was nearly dark. Hat'uxu came down from his tree, 

and went to where the enemy had camped for the night. He threw aside 

the blanket which they had hung up as a door for their brush hut, and 

went inside. He saw his wife sitting next to one of the men, who had taken 

her for his wife. He killed the man. Then he used the arrows, which his 

wife had been carrying, against the rest. They all ran off into the brush. 

Then he cut off the dead man's head and took it with him. He told his 

wife to carry the captured arrows and to collect all the enemy's horses. 

By next morning he was back at the camp. Then the people celebrated 

over the head he had brought back with him. Thus he recaptured his wife.* 

48. The Man who recaptured his Wife. 

While a man was away, the enemy captured his wife. He#returned 
and found her gone. He did not know to what tribe she had been taken. 
Another woman had been captured at the same time, but returned. Then 
this man called her to him and asked her, "Where is my wife?" The 
returned woman said, "I know where she lives, for I went to visit her while 
I was a captive. She has two husbands who dress alike. They have fine 
pipes, and tobacco-bags fringed with bells, and pipe-stokers. There are 
many fierce dogs among those people. If you go there, first kill a buffalo, 
and carry the meat with you to throw to the dogs." Then the man got his 
brothers and his brothers-in-law, and they started out. They came to 
the place where the captured woman lived. He told his brothers and 
brothers-in-law to stay at the river. He himself went on. The lodges 
stood in rows. When he entered the village, the dogs began to attack him. 
As he went along, he threw each dog a piece of meat. They became quiet. 
He came to the lodge in which lived his wife, and knocked softly at the 
door. She put out her head. Then he said to her, "I am your husband. 
I have come to take you back. Is there any one inside with you?" She 
said, "There is one. He is sleeping." Then he told her, "Lie on him. 
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and I will cut his throat." Then she lay on him, and the man entered 
and cut his throat. He took the dead man's clothes and a dress of the 
woman's that was covered with bells, and rolled them up in his robe. The 
woman carried the bundle in one hand and the head of the dead person 
in the other, and they went out. The man threw meat to the dogs again. 
Then they ran. They came to his brothers and her brothers, and together 
they all fled until they returned. Thus the man recaptured his wife.^ 

49. The Woman who married the Snake Indian. 

There was a camp. A man who lived there had a sister that many 
young men wanted to buy. But she did not wish to marry. Her brother, 
also, did not wish to sell her. He left the camp with her and his wife, and 
went toward the mountains. There he camped. A Snake who was in the 
mountains saw his camp. He saw that there were only two tents. In 
the evening he saw a man and a woman go into one and a woman go into 
the other. At night he came down from the mountains, and entered the 
tent into which he had seen the woman go alone. In the morning, before 
the morning star arose, he went out. When it was day, the man's wife 
brought food to her sister-in-law's tent. But the girl would not eat. She 
would not speak. She thought that her brother had slept with her. When 
the man* heard from his wife that his sister neither ate nor spoke, he said, 
"Ask her if she wants to go back to the camp of the people." The woman 
asked her, but the girl said, *'No." Then she asked her brother's wife, 
"Did my brother go out last night?" The woman said, "No. He went 
to bed eariy, and slept at once." Then the giri said, "To-night tie a string 
from inside my tent to your wrist in your tent." Then it became night. 
The man and his wife were half asleep. The Snake came into the giri's 
tent and lay down with her as if he were with his wife in his own tent. Then 
the giri pulled the string. The woman in the other tent got up, made a fire, 
and said to her husband, "You have a brother-in-law: go give him a smoke." 
Then she went to the other tent and lit the fire there. Then the man came 
in too, and gave the Snake his filled pipe to smoke. Then they gave him 
food to eat. The man gave him arrows, a gun, horses, a panther-skin, 
saddle-blanket, and otter-skin. At first the Snake feared him and his wife. 
After they had remained camped there for some time, he feared them no 
longer. Then they went back to the camp. When they arrived, all the 
people tried to kill the Snake; but his brother-in-law would not allow them 
to approach him. The girl's parents gave the Snake hprses and clothing. 
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He learned to talk Gros Ventre. After he had lived with the Gros Ventre 
a year, he told his wife, "I will take you with me to the Snakes." She 
said, "Very well. I will ask my relatives if they will allow me to go with 
you. I will ask their permission in order that they may give us clothes to 
take with us." Her relatives gave their consent, and presented the Snake 
and his wife with painted horses and other property. When everything 
had been arranged, they left, taking with them their tent and all their gifts. 
Before they reached the Snakes, they stopped in the woods, dismounted, 
changed their clothes for some that were old and dirty, and mounted poorly- 
saddled, miserable horses. Then they rode toward the Snake camp. The 
Snakes tried to kill the woman. "Look at that woman!" they said. "He 
has married her, and see how poor he is!" At night the man and his wife 
went to bed without any blanket. When they thought everybody was asleep, 
they went to the woods, put on their best clothing, and came back. The 
man wore a fine buckskin shirt and leggings fringed with weasel-skins, 
and the woman's dress was fine. They rode painted horses beautifully 
saddled. When they returned in the morning, a man saw them coming. 
**Here comes the man whose wife they tried to kill! Now he is a chief!" 
he cried. Then the woman brought her tent and began to put it up. It 
was very large. All her husband's female relatives helped her. Then they 
brought her and her husband food. The man told the Snakes that he would 
take his wife back to the Gros Ventre the next summer. Next summer 
the Snakes made fine clothing, and gave it to him and his wife. They 
also gave them horses and many other things. When they started to go 
back to the Gros Ventre they had more property than when they came. 
Then they did the same as when they came to the Snakes. They hid all 
their property and fine clothing in the brush, and put on the dirty clothes. 
When they reached the Gros Ventre camp, the people tried to kill the man. 
They said, "Why did you give her to that man? He is poor; his clothes 
are dirty; his horses are bad." At night the man and his wife went back 
into the brush and put on their beautiful clothes. When they returned to 
the camp in the morning, a man cried out, "Look at the man we tried 
to kill! He is dressed finely. He has become a chief." Then the Snake 
gave presents to all his wife's relatives. Then the Gros Ventre and the 
Snakes came together and made friendship, and no longer fought each other. 
The Snake lived with the Gros Ventre ever after.^ 

1 From informant N. Not Arapaho. Compare Grinnell, Pawnee Hero Stories, p. 25. 
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50. The Woman who revenged her Brothers. 

Three men went to war. Two of them were killed. All the people 
cried and mourned for them. The father and mother of the dead men 
cut their hair short, and gashed themselves on the legs and on the body. 
But the sister of the two dead men did not cry and did not speak. The 
family hid all their knives and ropes, for they thought she would kill herself. 
Then her husband said to her, "Pity me. Do not kill yourself. I am 
accustomed to you. I do not want you to kill yourself." She said, "I will 
do what you wish. But saddle a horse for me. I am going to a high moun- 
tain to sleep there. I did not cry or speak because I did not know what 
to do." Then her husband brought her to the foot of the mountain. There 
she dismounted, left her moccasins, and went to the top. She slept there 
four nights, fasting. The fourth night the thunder gave her a short spear. 
He said to her, *' Go home : tell your husband to make a sweat-house. Go 
into this alone. Afterwards go to the creek and drink." Then she went 
down. Her husband came to meet her. She said to him, "Stop at once 
where you are." Then he did not approach. She told him, ''Go back 
immediately, and have the young men build a sweat-house. Let only 
young men make it, and let them leave the entrance open for me." The 
man went back and told the young men. They went and cut willows. 
Soon they had a sweat-house ready. Then the woman came, very thin 
from fasting, and using the spear to support herself. At times she fell 
from weakness. She entered the sweat-house, sweated, went out to the 
stream, and drank. Then she told her relatives, "I will kill an enemy." 
After some days she said, "We are going to hunt for the one who killed my 
brothers." Then her husband took four good horses, and he and his 
wife started alone. On the third day they saw tents by a river that came 
out of the mountains. They followed the river up towards the camp. 
It was near sunset. The woman bathed, and painted herself, and perfumed 
herself. Telling her husband to hold the horses ready in the brush, she 
went towards the camp. As she went she found pieces of her brothers* 
bones. Their bodies had been burned. At the camp the people had begun 
to dance on account of her slain brothers. In the bright moonlight the 
women were dancing back and forth in a row. The woman went among 
them and danced. She saw a man fill a pipe and extend it to the other men. 
She knew that this man had killed one of her brothers. She went to him, 
and touched him on the back. He turned around, and at once desired her. 
He turned over his pipe, knocked out the ashes, put the pipe into its sack, 
and followed her. She walked off and went into the brush. He followed 
her. She stopped, and he came up. She took hold of him and pushed 
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him to the ground. He let himself fall willingly and she lay upon him. 
Then she took her knife and cut his throat. She cut off his head, took off 
all his clothes, wrapped them and the head in his robe, and ran to her hus- 
band. When she reached him she said, "I bring you a head." He struck 
it, counting coup. Then they fled. They did not go back as they had 
come, but in another direction. All next day they hid in the brush. There 
they skinned the head, and kept the scalp. Then they returned home. 
When they arrived, the woman's mother ran out and kissed her. The 
woman said, "I bring you a head for you to enjoy yourselves with." Then 
all the people took charcoal and grease, and struck the skin of the head; 
and as each one struck it, he painted himself. So this woman avenged the 
death of her brothers. Then the enemy came in order to obtain revenge. 
They attacked the camp. The woman mounted a swift horse, took her 
short spear, and charged the enemy. She put them to flight, drove them 
before her, and overtook and killed many. She ran them down like buffalo. 
Four times the camp was attacked, and she drove off the enemy. Then 
two men who went to war were killed. The people thought she would go 
to revenge them. But she fought no more. After the four fights she 
ceased.* 
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ABSTRACTS. 

1. The Making of the Earth. 

There is only water. A person sends animals to dive. A turtle brings him up 
mud, from which he makes the earth and the mountains. 

2. Origin Myth. 

Nix'a^it resolves to destroy the former race. He takes the sacred pipe, and 
causes a flood. He floats on the pipe, accompanied by the Crow. He unwraps the 
pipe, and takes out the Loon, the Small Loon, and the Turtle. They dive, and the 
Turtle brings up a little earth. Nix'a^t drops this into the water, and it expands 
sufficiently for him to sit on. Then he stretches out his arms and the land extends. 
There is no water, and he is thirsty. He cries. His tears make a river. He makes 
men and women and animals from earth. He gives men the bow and arrow, and 
to the Gros Ventre the sacred pipe. He predicts another world. 

3. Tebiaa^ta*', the Two Women, the Bald Eagle, and Nix'a^t. 

Two women who live alone are provided with game. They see that a rolling 
head brings the meat. They leave awls in their places, and flee. The head comes, 
and the bones speak to him like women. He pierces himself on one. He pursues 
the women. As they flee, they successively cause a fog, a swamp, a thorny thicket, 
and a cactus-thicket to extend behind them. The head crosses all obstacles, and 
the women take refuge with a man who hides them. As soon as the head has gone 
by them, they flee to the Bald Eagle, who takes them on his wings. The head pursues 
the Eagle, and nearly overtakes hiin. Nix'a^it's two sons see the contest in the sky, 
and tell their father. He builds a sweat-house and calls to the Eagle to come down. 
The Eagle flies through the sweat-house. When the head pursues, the sweat-house 
is closed around him. Then steam is made in it, and the head is killed. 

4. Nix'a^t obtains Summer and the Buffalo. 

Nix'a^^t comes to a camp where the snow is perpetual and there are no buffalo. 
He tells a boy to cry until he himself asks the reason, when he is to say that he 
wishes to see bare ground and to eat buffalo. The boy does this. Nix'a^^t turns 
into a little dog, which is found by the grand-daughter of the old woman who keeps 
the buffalo. The girl at last persuades the old woman to allow her to have the dog. 
The dog sees the old woman get buffalo from an opening in her tent, and make the 
snow melt with the contents of a bag. When the girl takes him away from the tent, 
he turns into Nix'a^^t. When the girl cries and her grandmother comes, he runs, 
seizes the bag, opens the hole, and drives out the buffalo. Clinging to the last 
of the buffalo, he escapes the old woman. He scatters the contents of the bag, 
and the snow disappears. He returns to the camp. Next morning it is smnmer 
and the buffalo are about. 
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5. Nix'a^t is taught to call Buffalo. 

Nix'aiit learns to call the buffalo by singing. They overrun him, and lie upon 
him. Lepus cum eo ano copulat. Nix'a^^t inquinans lepores ex ano parit. Cum 
toga eos capere conatur, hanc conspurcat. 

6. Nix'a^t and the Mouse. 

Nix'a^t muri suum penem trans penem ad mulierem ducere persuadet. Mus 
penem ad locum asperum ducit et Nix 'a^^t se laedit. 

7. Nix'a^t and the Mice's Sun-dance. 

Nix 'a^^t, finding mice holding a sun-dance in an elk-skull, tries to look in. His 
head becomes fast in the skull. Wandering along, he falls into the river and drifts 
to bathing girb. They pull him ashore. Unam virginum violat. Matri ut filiam 
eripiat venienti persuadet sibi calvam perfrangere. Alcis calva liberatus, discedit. 

8. Nix'a^t eats Fat. 

Nix 'a^t postquam pingue in flumine innatans invenit ab eo est donee tantum 
inquinat ut quasi excrementorum lacu circumdetur. 

9. Nix'a^t eats Hiitceni. 

Nix'a'it radices est quae eum crepare faciunt. Quandocunque crepat sursum 
jactatur. 

10. Nix'a^t and the Bird with the Large Arrow. 

Nix'a^^t taunts a bird that it cannot shoot its very large arrow. At last the 
Bird shoots at him, and, when he takes refuge behind a rock, shoots the rock on him. 
The Night-hawk releases him. Nix'a^t spreads its bill. 

11. Nix'a^t loses his Eyes. 

Nix'a^t learns from a bird how to send his eyes out of his head. After a time 
they do not return. By borrowing the Mouse's eyes, he recovers his own. 

12. Nix'a^t kills his Wife. 

Nix'a^t mourns for his wife. A man strikes his wife and doubles her, giving 
one of the women to Nix'a^t. Nix'a^t strikes his new wife to make women for 
widowers. The fourth time he strikes her, he kills her. 

13. Nix'a^t and the Bear-Women. 

Nix'a^^t, diving for the reflection of fruit in the water, nearly drowns. He comes 
to Bear-Women, and sends them for the fruit. He cooks their babies. When they 
have eaten the children, he flees. Pursued by the bears, he takes refuge in a hole. 
Emerging at the other end, he changes his appearance, and comes to the Bear-Women. 
Persuading them to enter the hole, he smokes them to death. 
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14. Nix'a^t and the Dancing Ducks. 

Nix'a^t causes ducks and other animals to dance about him with closed eyes. 
Then he kills them. While he cooks them, he sleeps. The wolves devour his feast. 
In punishment, he bums himself. 

15. Nix'a^t's Adventures. 

(a) With the Mice's Sunr-dance. 

Nix'a^it finds mice dancing in a skull. His head becomes fast in the skull, 
and he falls into the river. He is drawn out by women, of whom he seizes and 
violates one. He flees, pursued by the women. He enters a hole, emerges on the 
other side, changes his appearance, returns, persuades the women to enter the hole, 
and smokes them to death. 

(6) With the Women who loused him. 

He comes to two women, and persuades them to louse him. While he sleeps, 
they put burrs in his hair. He cuts his hair, pretending that he has been told that 
his wife was dead. 

(c) WUh his Daughters. 

He pretends to die, and leaves instructions that his daughters are to marry a 
one-eyed man. He makes it appear that wolves have eaten him, covers one eye, 
and returns to his tent, marrying his daughters. The girls suspect him, and at last 
his wife discovers him. He flees. 

(d) WUh the Woman who crossed the River. 

Disguising himself as a woman, he travels with a woman whom he meets. 
Paene dum flumen transeunt patefactus, eam violat. 

(e) With the Sleeping Woman, 

Faeces in mulieris dormientis vestem ponit et dedecus patefacere minatur nis 
sibi amorem concedat. 

(/) With the Buffalo he called and the Rabbit. 

He is taught to call buffalo by singing. The buffalo fall on him. Lepus cum 
eo ano copulat. Lepusculos Nix'a^t ex ano parit. Hos capere conatus togam 
conspurcat. Ad castra'currit damans Inquinantes Pieganos se foedum fecisse. 

16. One-eyed Owl and his Daughter. 

A man pretends to die, and then returns disguised, and marries his daughter 
He is discovered and beaten by his wife. 

17. The Man who went to War with his Mother-in-law. 

A man persuades his wife to send his mother-in-law to war with him. At night 
he throws stones at her shelter until she thinks there is a ghost about et petit ut cum 
eo dormiat. Tum se pubem frigere queritur vir, et mulieris mater permittit ut 
penem copulando calfaciat. 
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18. The Kit-fox and the Ghost. 

A kit-fox coming to a corpse says that it stinks. When the dead person ap- 
proaches, the kit-fox declares that he said that the smell was sweet. He flees, and 
AS the ghost pursues him, runs into a hole, but has the end of his tail pulled off. 

19. Found-in-the-Grass. 

A man warns his wife not to speak to any one who may come to the tent during 
liis absence. After a time she disobeys his instructions, and a person enters. He 
will not eat the food she offers him until she places it on her body. Then he cuts 
lier open, throwing away the twin boys with whom she is pregnant. Her husband 
finds her dead and goes off to mourn. His arrows are repeatedly scattered about 
his tent. He watches, and finds the two boys playing. He catches one of them. 
With his help, he succeeds in capturing the other. The boys tell him to put their 
mother into a sweat-house. They shoot up into the air, and their mother emerges 
from the sweat-house. Their father warns them not to use their arrows twice. 
After a while the younger boy is tempted, and shoots his arrow a second time. 
He is blown away by the wind. He is found in the grass by an old woman, who 
i:akes him for her grandson. A man announces that whoever brings a porcupine 
may marry his daughters. Found-in-the-Grass persuades the old woman to make 
.a trap for him. He catches a porcupine, but the Crow steals it. Found-in-the- 
Grass finds a quill in his trap, shows it, and is thereupon given the younger daughter, 
while the Crow marries the older. The two sisters ridicule each other's husbands. 
In time of famine the Crow announces that he will bring buffalo, but fails. Found- 
in-the-Grass goes out and brings buffalo. When his wife carries the entrails home, 
he causes the blood to flow over her, and it turns to red clothing. His sister-in-law 
asks to have the blood made to flow over her; but it only dirties her. 

20. Clotted-Blood. 

An old man is treated badly and almost starved by his son-in-law. He finds 
and hides a clot of blood, which in the kettle turns to a child. The child is swung 
on four sides of the tent, and becomes a young man. When the son-in-law again 
threatens the old man, Clotted-Blood kills him. He bums his body, and kills all 
his wives but oneT He travels, and comes to a tree that kills people by falling on 
them. He turns to a feather and is uninjured, while the tree falls and breaks. 
He comes to a bridge which sinks with people. When it goes down, he jmnps to 
the other shore, and the bridge does not emerge. He comes to a wolf which sucks 
in people. He allows himself to be drawn, and then cuts the wolf's heart. He 
comes to a woman who has a dish which draws people into it and then consumes 
them. He turns into a feather, which blows over the dish. Then he causes the old 
woman to be drawn into the dish, and destroys it. He comes to a camp which is 
terrorized by a bull who gambles with people. Clotted-Blood wins, and, as they 
play, the Bull tries to kill him. Clotted-Blood turns to a feather, and is uninjured. 
"Then he kills the Bull. He comes to a camp where a man kills people by making 
them fall from a swing into the water. Clotted-Blood escapes, and causes the man 
to fall into the water, but cannot make the water-monster in the river devour him. 
He allows himself to be swallowed by the monster, and kills it. Then he kills the 
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man. He comes to a man who kills people by kicking them with his sharp leg. 
He causes him to stick fast in a tree, and leaves him to starve. He comes to a man 
who accepts young men as his sons-in-law, and then gives them dangerous tasks to- 
perform. Clotted-Blood is sent to get the morning star, and brings it. He is sent 
to a thicket where there are bears, and kills them. He is sent to get feathers from 
the thunder-birds, and abuses the Young Thunders. When the Old Thunders pur- 
sue him, he persuades them to pull his elastic arrow. They do so, and are dashed 
to death. Then he is sent to kill seven bulls for their sinews. They charge him, 
and break their horns. He allows the oldest to live, but kills the rest. He is sent 
to get flint from a falling cliflF. He turns to a feather, and escapes. He is sent to 
get water. A water-monster draws him towards it. He cuts off its horns. Then 
his father-in-law attacks him, but cannot hit him. Clotted-Blood kills the old man, 
and bums him. 

21. Moon-Child. 

The Sim and the Moon dispute about the beauty of women. The Sun marries 
the Frog. The Moon turns to a porcupine, and induces a woman to climb a tree 
after him. The tree stretches to the sky, and the Moon marries her. The mother-in- 
law of the two women gives them paunch to chew to see who can make the most 
noise. The Frog chews charcoal, but is discovered. The Moon abuses the Frog, 
and the Sim throws her on the Moon's face, where she still remains, and takes the 
Moon's wife. The woman has had a boy. She looks through the hole in the sky, 
and sees the earth. She makes a long rope of sinew and lets herself down. The 
string is too short, and she hangs suspended. The Sun sees her, and drops a stone, 
which kills her. Her boy remains near her until he is found by an old woman. 
She warns him not to go to a tent where there are pretty girls. He goes, and is 
well received. One of them turns to a snake and tries to enter his body, but is 
dashed to death against a rock under his seat. When the girls are asleep, he kills 
them. One escapes and turns to a snake, which threatens revenge. He comes 
to an old woman who wrestles with him. She nearly pushes him into the fire, but 
he kills her. His arrows warn him of the approach of the revengeful snake, but at 
last he does not wake up. The snake enters him. He lies still until he is only a 
skeleton. The snake is still in him. At last he asks the Moon to cause a cold rain. 
The snake crawls out. He gets up alive, and kills the snake. His mother comes 
to life at the same time. 

22. The Boy who was raised by the Seven Bulls. 

A girl who has had a lover abandons her child. It is found by Seven Bulls, 
who pity it and raise it. They kill buffalo for the boy. They instruct him to make 
a bow and arrows. When he is a young man, he comes to the herd of a powerful 
Bull. The Cows make love to the young man, and the Bull attacks him. His seven 
fathers attempt to protect him, but are disabled. The Bull charges the young man, 
but cannot hurt him, because he turns to a feather. Then he shoots the Bull, and 
cures his seven fathers. They send him to the people among whom his father and 
mother live. He comes to the camp, and recognizes his mother, who is playing balL 
Her parents accept him as their grandson. Then he finds his father. 
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23. White-Stone. 

Seven brothers go out, and are killed one after the other. Their sister swallows 
a stone, and gives birth to a boy who is called White-Stone. She swings the child 
on four sides of the tent, and he grows up. She makes him a bow and arrows. He 
goes where his imcles have gone, and kills a buffalo. An old woman claims it as 
hers, and orders him to carry it to her tent. Thus she had done with his uncles, 
and, when they had reached her tent, she had killed them with an iron cane. White- 
Stone makes her carry the bull, and then kills her with the cane. Putting his uncles 
into a tent, he shoots upward, and they emerge alive. He travels, and comes to a 
camp where there is a powerful, jealous, invulnerable bull. White-Stone approaches 
his wife, and the bull attacks him. The bull breaks his horns, and White-Stone 
kills him and bums him. 

24. The Women who married the Moon and a Buffalo. 

Two women lying outdoors at night wish for the moon and a star as husbands. 
One woman sees a porcupine, and follows it up a tree that stretches until she reaches 
the sky. There the Moon marries her. She is told not to dig certain roots, but 
does so, and sees the earth below. She becomes sad, and the Moon lets her down 
by a rope of sinew. The other woman is taken by a bull, who says that he is the 
star she wished for. A Gopher digs a long hole, and rescues the woman, leaving her 
robe. The Bull finds the empty robe, and pursues with the buffalo. The woman 
and her parents have fled, and climbed three cottonwood-trees. The Buffalo cut 
down two trees, but on the third break their horns. 

25. The Women who married a Star and a Buffalo. 

Two women wish for stars for husbands. One of them is married by a star. 
The other is taken away by a buffalo-bull. Her husband cannot rescue her, but the 
Gopher brings her back. Together with her husband, she takes refuge in a tree. 
The buffalo cut down the tree, and kill the man, and take her back. The Badger 
recovers her again. The Bull pursues. As he is invulnerable, he easily recovers 
the woman. The Bald Eagle seizes her, and succeeds in flying away with her. 

26. The Deserted Children. 

A camp abandons little children. The children come to an old woman. At 
night she kills them all, except a girl and her little brother. The girl is sent to get 
wood and water, and saves her life by bringing the kinds desired by the old woman. 
Coming out of the tent with her little brother, she leaves an awl in her place, and 
flees. The two children cross a river on a water-monster, but the old woman is 
drowned by it. The children return to the camp, but are left tied to a tree. A 
dog liberates them, and gives them fire. The boy kills buffalo by looking at them. 
In the same way he and the girl cut up the meat, dress the skins, erect a tent, and 
make clothing. The people, who are starving, come to the children, who select 
wives and husbands for themselves, and then kill the rest of the people by looking 
at them. 
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27. The Girl who became a Bear. 

Children are playing. One changes into a bear, and kills all except her little 
sister. She attacks and exterminates the camp, but allows her little sister to live 
with her. Her six brothers return, and find the camp deserted. They meet their 
little sister, and tell her to ascertain from the Bear how she can be killed. The 
little girl throws hot fat on the Bear, and flees with her brothers. The Bear pursues, 
but is killed by being shot in her little finger with an arrow of tendon. The brothers 
bum her body, but overlook one spark, which turns into the Bear again, and pursues 
them. Each of them.makes an obstacle to delay the Bear. They make successively 
a swamp, a forest, a canyon, a river, a fire, and a cactus-thicket. When the Bear 
is near again, the little girl, by kicking a ball, causes her brothers and herself to 
rise to the sky and become stars. • 

28. Shellt-Spitter. 

Two girls come to marry Shell-Spitter. The Loon pretends that he is Shell- 
Spitter, and marries them. He is called to the dance-lodge. The girls follow, 
and see the real Shell-Spitter sitting in the lodge and the people dancing on the 
Loon. The Loon kills Shell-Spitter, and with his mother. Badger- Woman, escapes 
from the people. 

29. Yellow-Plume and Blue-Plume. 

A boy follows his gaming-wheel to an old woman's tent. She tries to smother 
him in her tent, but fails. She sends him for water. He is supematurally instructed 
what kind of water she desires, and the old woman allows him to live. He leaves, 
and abuses her. When she tries to pursue him, she steps on an awl which he has 
left. Together with his brother, he causes the water to rise, and drowns the old 
woman. 

30. The Swallows and the Snake. 

A snake or water-monster kills young swallows. The swallows bring birds of 
various species to help them, but the snake destroys them all. At last the thunder 
kills the snake. 

31. The Origin of the Ts55yanehi Degree of the Dog-dance. 

A dog is abandoned by a camp. An old man finds it and pities it. The dog 
pities the old man, and gives him the highest degree of the dog-dance to introduce 
among the people. 

32. The Origin of the Chief Pipe. 

A young man dies, and is left with all his property in his tent. A cloud descends, 
and takes away the tent and the property. The young man is seen alive, and beside 
him is the sacred pipe, the gift of the thunder. 

33. Separation of the Tribe. 

As the people cross on the ice, a little girl persuades her grandmother to chop 
off a horn that projects from the ice. The ice breaks, drowning many people, and 
forever separating the rest. 
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34. The Ca\tb of the Buffalo. 

A cave in a hill is the entrance to the home of the buffalo. Two men enter it, 
but do not reach the end, and return. 

35. The Woman and the Black Dog. 

Juvenis nocte mulierem cum cane nigro copulantem \idet. Mulieris virum 
certiorem facit, qui eam occidit. 

36. The Man born from a Horse. 

Cqua parit hominem qui quemdam \4rum patrem sibi esse significat. 

37. The Woman and the Horse. 

Two young men see a person running with a herd of wild horses. The people 
surround the herd, and capture the person. She tells them that she was carried 
ofif from the tribe by a stallion who married her, and that she has become a horse. 
The people release her. 

38. The Little Girl who was married by a Bear. 

As a camp moves, a little girl is left behind. A bear marries her, and she 
becomes rich. The people are starving, and she gives them food. 

39. The Young Man who became a Water-monster. 

Two young men travel. They pass through a hollow mountain, and reach the 
country of the giants. The giants are attacked by birds, which overcome them 
until the young men drive off the birds. When the young men return, their way 
is blocked in the cave in the mountain by a water-monster's body. They burn 
through it. One of them, though warned by his companion, eats of the meat. 
He turns to a water-monster, and goes into the water. His friend becomes fortu- 
nate. 

40. The Woman who was recovered from a Water-monster. 

A man and a woman sleep outdoors. A water-monster surrounds them. They 
try to jump over it, but the woman sticks fast and is carried off. The man brings 
his child to the water, and his wife rises. When the water-monster comes to the 
surface, he shoots it. His wife has become half snake, but he restores her to hmnan 
form in the sweat-house. 

41. The Man w^ho killed Hawks. 
A man kills hawks by pointing his hatchet at them. 

42. The Man who was killed by a Bullet-hawk. 
A man goes to take young hawks, but is killed by the old hawk. 
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